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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The British troops have been withdrawn from Anzac 
and from Suvla Bay, and so skilfully that there have 
been virtually no losses in men or material. It is an 
event of profound moment; but we do not think it is 
to the public interest to discuss it now, or to rake up 
the Gallipoli business at large in connection with it. 
There are those who seem to think that truth is only 
truth when bawled in Parliament or the street. That 
is wrong. The people who are doing best in this war 
are people, as a rule, of few words in public. The 
King, and, after the King, Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Derby, are felt to be the three most indispensable men 
to the nation at home. None of them is given to 
chatter or to eloquence. 


On his retirement from the command in France Sir 
John French has issued a characteristic Order of the 
Day, in which self-forgetfulness is the principal 
quality. Thackeray complained that common soldiers 
were forgotten and that officers were remembered, as 
if they alone had achieved victories. Sir John French 
has broken away from this old routine of officer- 
worship. He thinks of his army as a whole, and does 
justice to all ranks. ‘‘ The success so far attained has 
been due to the indomitable spirit, the dogged tenacity 


. which knows no defeat, and the heroic courage so 
abundantly displayed by the rank and file of the splen- 


did Army which it will ever remain the pride and glory 
of my life to have commanded during over sixteen 
months of incessant fighting.’’ Not a word hints at 
the invaluable work done by Sir John himself. Of all 
else his heart is full. His ‘‘ beloved comrades !’ are’ 
the living, the wounded, and the dead, and he’ thinks 
of them all with the deepest gratitude. Pa ae 


Important changes are published in the British 
Higher Commands. On Tuesday Mr. Asquith 
announced in the House of Commons that Lieut.- 
General Sir William Robertson, Chief of the British 
General Staff in France, had been recalled from’ France 


to take up at home the duties of Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in succession to Lieut.-General Sir Archi- 
bald Murray. Sir Archibald Murray succeeds to Sir 
Charles Monro’s command in the Mediterranean. Sir 
Charles Monro comes from the Mediterranean to com- 
mand the 1st Army in the West. Major-General L. 
Kiggell becomes Chief of the General Staff to Sir 


Douglas Haig. 


Many reports from Athens affirm that a Russian 
squadron, accompanied by sixteen transports full. of 
troops, have bombarded Varna, destroying the forts 
and barracks, and firing on the town. One report 
declares that Varna has fallen, and that Russia has 
won her base for an attack on Bulgaria. Unofficial 
news from Athens has a bad reputation, but Russia 
has been duc at Varna for some weeks. More definite 
news has come in of the Russian successes in Persia. 
Kum, the second stronghold of the rebels, has fallen. 

Meantime Bulgarians and Greeks in Northern 
Epirus have met and fought, and Bulgarians elsewhere, 
at Monastir; are said- to have insulted the American 


flag by commandeering flour from the American Red 


Cross. Their campaign in Albania from the south is 
co-ordinated with the Austrian. movement from the 
north; it has»stirred up. the Albanian clans, but it 
may not prevent the Serbian troops from reforming. 
According to the ‘‘ Mir’’ of Sofia, Bulgarian troops 
will Have to pursue the Entente armies on to Greek 
territory. 

- The Germans this week have sent two pieces of naval 


news. They have lost in the Baltic, by a submarine 
attack, a small cruiser and a torpedo-boat. The 


{cruiser “‘ Bremen ’’ is a famous boat, for on several 
eccasions last year the ‘‘ Leipzig ’’ was probably mis- 


taken for her. ‘The ‘‘ Bremen ”’ was supposed to have 
béen present at the battle of Coronel, and then the 
truthful German announced her arrival at Wilhelms- 


haven. Though a slow cruiser, she had found her way — 
home, meeting mith some damage from a 
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but dodging with ease all the silly Allied cruisers 
guarding the entrance to the North Sea. Such were 
the adventures of a brave ship which probably returned 
to Germany before the outbreak of war. Her loss 
does credit to the Russo-British submarines, which 
recently sent to the bottom another German cruiser, 
the ‘‘ Undine ’’. 


But these small battles of the Baltic have not 
unnerved the heroic fleets which have done their duty 
in the Kiel Canal and in the waters near Heligoland. 
Canal barges have long been common enough, but 
canal battleships, though modest, are entirely modern 
and German. From time to time their officers search 
the North Sea on elaborate charts; and then the world 
is told that the Royal High German Fleet has done 
all in its power to find some remaining remnant of 
the British Navy, but has found nothing but the North 
Sea. This pathetic story, like famine at Potsdam and 
elsewhere, is advertised periodically, and is always 
welcomed as an old friend. 


Mr. Tennant, in the House of Commons, has given 
the total German casualties as published in official lists 
for Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtemburg to 
30 November 1915. There is no means of learning 
whether the official lists contain all the losses; but 
they chronicle 2,524,460. Some detailed figures run 
thus: The missing, 381,149; the severely wounded, 
384, 198 ; the dead, 484,218; and those who have died 
of disease, 27,674. These figures imply that the 
German attack in close formation is less deadly than 
experts expected it to be. The lightly wounded 
number more than 1,247,000. About 60 per cent. of 
these will return to the firing lines. 


Parliament, or, rather, the Parliamentary Rump, 
has risen and gone home for Christmas, and no one 
—in this country, at any rate—is the loser thereby of 
id. The debates of late, notably that puling one of 
Tuesday, have been bad stuff. Mr. Chaplin on Wed- 
nesday applied to one of the members of the Rump 
the phrase ‘‘interminable verbosity’’. We thank 
him for that apt description. 


_ Tuesday’s all-night sitting upon the recruiting ques- 

tion was not altogether wasted; for, upon its conclu- 
sion, a million men were added to the British Army. 
Otherwise the proceedings were not very hopeful. 
Mr. Asquith, having no figures in detail, could say 
nothing definite. He praised the men who had enlisted 
and appealed yet again to the men who had not. He 
repeated the pledge. Then speakers made up for Mr. 
Asquith’s brevity and caution by being full of know- 
ledge and opinions. Mr. Redmond knew that no com- 
pulsion would be necessary and was surprised that this 
obvious fact was not proclaimed by the Premier. 
Others talked familiarly of compulsion being a last 
and evil resort. Some thought that we should win 
the war better by keeping Lord Derby’s men at home 
to run their businesses as usual. But, finally, all these 
prejudgments drew to an end, and the men were voted 
by a yawning House. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in his Munitions speech, can 
hardly have intended to obliterate the work of our 
trained soldiers and sailors and military experts. But 
that was the total effect and impression of his 
speech. He frequently talked, concerning the neces- 
sity for big guns and machine-guns and high explo- 
sive, as though this necessity would never have 
occurred to anyone had it not been for a wise, all- 
seeing, all-directing Minister of Munitions. | Why 
does Mr. Lloyd George, by the egoist tone of his 
speeches, spoil our satisfaction in the work which 
his department has done? No one doubts that our 
output of munitions has marvellously increased. It 
would naturally be increased when almost all the 
machinery and the best labour in the country has 
been commandeered to increase it. The Ministry of 


Munitions, with its engineers and organisers—and, 


| War. 


of course, its hustlers and pushers—has done well 
enough in some ways. In other ways—more espe- 
cially in the ways for which the political heads are 
responsible—it has failed completely. As an inspired 
politician Mr. Lloyd George set out to compel the 
trade unions, with the result that a few days later 
he was apologising to the trade unions and releasing 
them from all the penalties of their disobedience. Nor 
are the difficulties by any means at an end, as is too 
clearly shown by the postponement this week of the 
necessary amending Act until next session. 


One is sorry to note that the Minister of Muni- 
tions suggests in his speech a confirmation of an 
untruth nailed to the political counter in this REVIEW 
some months ago. After telling the House of Com- 
mons on Monday that Woolwich had been taken over 
by his Briareus department, he went on to talk of 
the resulting increase in the output of munitions. He 
continued: ‘‘I cannot give the figures for November 
as yet. The House will be entitled later on to get them. 
All I can say is that the quantity of shells fired in the 
recent operations in September was enormous. The 
battle lasted for days and almost ran into weeks, but 
there was no shortage. On the contrary, the Chief of 
the Staff assured me that they were perfectly satisfied 
with the quantity of shells”’. The suggestion of this 
passage clearly is that the Ministry of Munitions is 
entitled to all the credit arising out of the fact that the 
British armies in September last were ready for their 
big offensive. We have said, and say again, that the 
credit for this fact is not in the least due to Mr. Lloyd 
George or to the new Ministry of Munitions. It is 
due almost wholly to Sir Stanley von Donop, the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and his assistants. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s grave shortcomings as a busi- 
ness man—a fatal bar to his leadership now or here- 
after—are touched on in another page of the 
SaturDAy Review-to-day. Si monumentum requiris, 
we fear he might say, pointing to the offices where 
the unhappy Land Valuation work has been botched 
through at a great cost to no good national pur- 
pose, and to the offices where it is the duty of so 
many officials to clear up the Augean stables of the 
Insurance Act. It is altogether too far-fetched to 
talk of Mr. Lloyd George as a great business man. 
The work which he has “‘ hustled ’’ over would have 
been done twice as well and without ‘‘ push and go”’ 
talk by Mr. Bonar Law, who is a business man and an 
exceedingly able one, in the opinion of the City of 
London; or by Mr. McKenna, or by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, or by Lord Cowdray, or a score of 
others. 


The House of Lords has been much troubled by the 
Danish Agreement, and has pressed for its immediate 
publication. Lord Sydenham complains that, under the 
Agreement, commodities in large quantities pass into 
Germany; he cannot believe that the Agreement has 
been. approved by the Admiralty, since it weakens the 
use of our sea power, our most potent weapon in the 
Lord Milner argues that there are two views 
as to the seizure of enemy goods at sea—the Navy 
view, which is thorough and fearless, and the Foreign 
Office view, which produced the Declaration of London. 


The Marquess of Crewe, replying for the Govern- 
ment, says that ‘‘ the War is founded on our protests 
against violation of neutral rights’’, and that it is 
impossible for us ‘‘to treat neutrals as if they are 
belligerents and yet expect them to treat us as if they 
are our Allies’’. Two things have gone for good: 
the old-time naval school of gentlemen adventurers, 
and the ancient conception of a blockade, which the 
changed conditions of modern warfare have greatly 
altered. Then, of course, our Government is subject 
to ‘‘the trammelling conditions of the international 
law’’. Before a cargo can be dealt with it has to be 
brought before the Prize Court and condemned. Now 
‘* the judges of this court are in the position of umpires 
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at a cricket match ’’, and never ‘‘ swerve an inch aside 
from the duty of giving a right decision’’. ‘‘ Abso- 
lute contraband... will always be condemned, but 
as regards conditional contraband, it will be allowed 
to go through unless an enemy destination can be 
proved’’. Ministers are not ‘‘ poor creatures because 
they are unwilling to seize every cargo going to a 
neutral country on the off-chance that some of it may 
find its way to Germany ”’. . 


The negotiations between Austria and America are 
running a familiar course; and there is no reason to 
expect any startling conclusion. The new American 
Note is as stiff as the Note on the ‘‘ Lusitania ””; but 
Germany, who inspires her partner, is in a deprecatory 
mood, as is shown by the German manifesto explain- 
ing that German-American conspiracies are not made 
in Germany. 


Can an M.P. be turned out by his constituents? It 
is an old question and the answer in normal cases is 
that, if the M.P. will not consent to be persuaded, his 
constituents must wait till the next election. Mr. 
C. P. Trevelyan flatly refuses to budge from his seat, 
infallibly quoting Burke to show that his soul is his own 
and that therefore his seat is his own so long as he 
considers himself to be a useful and honest member. 
The best of the dispute undoubtedly has been that some 
very fine Burke extremely unpalatable to a rather more 
obsequious generation of M.P.’s has got itself quoted 
in the newspapers. This same Burke is also flatly 
against the tenour of all that Mr. Trevelyan and his 
friends ordinarily preach in their politics. Burke would 
be mightily surprised to find himself a friend in need 
to Mr. Trevelyan. 


Lord Halsbury has come to the front again as a 
virile leader, His attack on the enemy company in the 
British Isles will do a great deal of good, unlike the 
judgment which Lord Reading was obliged by law to 
give in the Continental Tyre case. At present a 
substantially German company has in this country all 
the rights and the position of a British company ; while 
in Germany a British company is controlled by Govern- 
ment officials, who can wind it up, or, again, can make 
it profitable to the German shareholders and the 
German people. The ‘‘ Morning Post”’ is to be cor- 
dially congratulated on the good fight which it is 
making against the British treatment of enemy com- 
panies. The ‘‘ Morning Post”’ believes that Lord 
Halsbury’s Bill goes not quite far enough, for reasons 
pers are ably and closely argued in an interesting 
article. 


What men—for men are in these days, it seems, 
readier gulls than women—believe, what men dare 
believe, what men dare believe daily! The action of 
Mrs. Asquith against the ‘‘ Globe” is a capital illustra- 
tion of the above. The whole of the stories about the 
Donington Hall tennis-parties and the packets of 
“‘ comestibles ’’ were exposed in court on Tuesday as 
ridiculous and childish myth from beginning to end. 
There is not one little tittle of truth in them. Utter 
bosh of this sort about Ministers’ wives and tennis- 
parties and packets of sweets for German prisoners, 
and so on, really should henceforth be barred severely 
by all grown-up people. But who invents these fly- 
catcher tales? Are they the work of the lazy, bored 
husbands of elderly London lodging-house keepers, or 
of whom? 


We are glad that Mrs. Asquith has ended the 
stories, and she has done an excellent public service 
by her action. No decent person, and no sane 
person, will, after the result of Tuesday’s action, 
tolerate a single one of them again. As to the persons 
who have been writing to Mrs. Asquith anonymous 
letters, they, of course, cannot be decent. The writer 
of an anonymous, insulting letter is by nature a cad, 
and there is no doing anything with him or her. The 


birchrod—which such persons richly deserve—would 
not cure the writers of anonymous, insulting letters 
and postcards. A mole can be educated easier than 
the man or woman with the anonymous-letter habit. 


We may add this—we have never believed a single 
one of the silly, dull stories about Donington Hall we 
have heard, and they bore us to extinction. One had 
rather engage in a boarding-house whist-drive for 
counters, or read the ‘‘ belted earl’’ style of fiction in 
popular magazines, than listen to these stories. 


We have never thought highly of the campaign to 
be thrifty with the salaries of Ministers. Paring and 
pinching upon so conspicuous and personal an item in 
our public expenditure cannot help having about it a 
stingy look. There is something to be said for the 
example it would set, but why should a good example 
be made compulsory upon one particular class of 
public servant? Example, moreover, is not the busi- 
ness of a Government. It is the business of a 
Government to govern and to levy taxes. Economy 
we must have in the big spending departments, into 
which not a few odd thousands, but many millions, 
are pouring month by month, But we shall only make 
the name of thrift hateful in English ears if we make 
it a pettifogging and jealous thing. 


We are all the more surprised that the Government, 
whose Prime Minister has so robustly asserted his 
intention to be paid in full for his work, should be 
guilty in one or two particulars of a thrift which is far 
more pettifogging and in every way more mean than a 
docking of Cabinet salaries. The Government, which 
is spending five million pounds a day, has just taken 
£500 from the Royal Academy of Music; £500 from 
the Royal College of Music; and £300 from the Royal 
Irish Academy. It is also cutting off the few pounds 
normally paid to the big public libraries for the pur- 
chase of essential books. Here, indeed, is an example 
set to the nation! Let everyone, first of all, urges 
this brave example, cut off from the bill all things of 
the mind. Things of the mind are unnecessary. 
They are not worth a public farthing. Here is a noble 
Christmas message for Great Britain! We say out- 
right that it is a vulgar message and a disheartening 


message. 


The death of Sir John Rhys at the age of seventy- 
five is a great loss to Jesus College, Oxford, and 
to all students of Celtic. Sir John was a born teacher. 
His rare gift in this capacity was of great service 
to his country in many Commissions, and it enabled 
him to write as a readable scholar. His ‘‘ Celtic 
Britain ”? dates from 1882; afterwards, in ‘‘ The Welsh 
People’, Rhys collaborated with Sir David Brynmor 
Jones (1900); and then came his ‘‘ Celtic Folk Lore 
(1901). In 1907 he was knighted, and two years later 
he was raised to the Privy Council. 


Sir H. E. Roscoe died last Saturday, suddenly of 
heart failure, in his eighty-third year. Experts do 
not place him among the greatest chemists, but his 
researches were invaluable to England, for they gave 
a merited authority to that which he valued most 
of all—the impassioned help he devoted to the pro- 
gress of scientific education. In this great work he 
led bravely and admirably at a time when chemistry 
was neglected, and throughout his life he loved and 
obeyed those traditions of thoroughness which Darwin 
and Huxley and Lister had given to British men of 
science. No man knew better than he the part that 
science ought to play in the life of an industrial 
country. The thoroughness of science was a hindrance 
to him in his political campaigns. 


The ‘‘ Athenzum ”’, edited for years past by that fine 
scholar, Vernon Rendall, ceases as a weekly at the 
close of 1915. Henceforth it is to be published once 
a month. Our comment is this: the public has yet 
to be educated. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
CHRISTMAS AND THE HUMP. 


I N social life the healthy know not of their health ; 

it is only the sick who are conscious of their state, 
feeling proudly self-pitiful when they have a tempera- 
ture, and gushing into spates of words about aches 
and cures. It is bad enough when a home has to 
listen all day long to its peevish invalid. But there are 
times when a whole nation puts on the airs of a con- 


valescent and shows in all its work a morbid self- | 


consciousness. In 1831, for example, Carlyle drew 
attention to this periodical disease of the common- 
wealth, and diagnosed it fully in a long essay. In 
1867 he wrote again on the same malady, and if he 
were living to-day he would try once more to be a 
good physician, for the people in many ways are being 
teased and flurried by noodles and nostrums. Even at 
Christmas no one, it seems, has a right to be natural 
and reasonable. Every mind should be hypersensitive 
to its own shortcomings, and should do all that it can to 
kill any goodfellowship in friends and neighbours. 
Christmas cards ought not to be sent, because this 
custom of goodwill is very luxurious; and Christmas 
books ought not to be bought, because authors and their 
families will be improved by empty purses and gather- 
ing debts. This novel Puritanism is advocated by 
many professional cranks, whose bad nerves are 
incurable. 

A week ago one of them was furious with three 
small carol-singers who came for practice to his door 
and sung in a misery of rain about the First Christmas. 
He imagined that these youngsters in dripping clothes 
were making game of him. ‘‘ What right had they, 
in a time of slaughter, to mock him with carols?’’ A 
sentimentalist is the most barren of all mortals. Per- 
haps he may be sincere; perhaps he deceives himself 
before he tries to deceive the world; but in any case, 
as Carlyle says, what good is in him? 
lie there as a perpetual lesson of despair, and type of 
bedrid valetudinarian impotence? His is emphatically 
a Virtue that has become, through every nerve, 


conscious of itself : it is all sick, and feels as if it were | 


made of glass, and durst not touch or be touched; in 
the shape of work it can do nothing; at the utmost, 
by incessant nursing and caudling, keep itself alive ’’. 
Carols will be sung this Christmas in many a deep mile 
of trench, and not a singer will feel that poetry and 
music in a time of war outrage honour and duty. It 
is the sentimentalist that wants Christmas to be as 
ostentatiously funecreal as an old-fashioned hearse with 
enormous plumes. 

Not all sentimentalists ave carol-haters. A great 
many of them at present put all theiz energy into a 
campaign against the Christmas food market. They 
describe themselves as fruitarians or as vegetarians, 
and their principa! occupation is to believe that a 
mixed diet is a compound cf uric acid ang physical 
degeneration. On this gay subiect they write many 
books : or, rather, one of them writes a book and the 
others paraphrase it when they write, and quote from 
it when they speak Their life has the convictions of 
a gramophone. And somehow they fancy that there 
is nothing at all difficult in their creed. They were 
confident enough in the pre-war days; but now they 
argue with increased fervour that the indigestion 
caused by profuse nuts belongs to the self-sacrifice of a 
militant patriotism. So Christmas dinner ought to be 
a dessert; even plum pudding is too national to be 
wholesome. It is just a decorative warning. 

If a man at Christmas, or at any other time, is 
happy with fruits and vegetables only, no one wants 
to interfere with him; but the British on a different 
diet have done very well in the world; no race has 
ever done better. Those who preach food reform to 


‘* Does he not | 


Thackeray, ‘‘and will show it any day; upon any 
joint roast or boiled, from a haunch down ‘to a scrag.”’ 
Look back across the ages, and imagine the great 
ones of England at their Christmas dinner. Are they 
fruitarians? or are they ‘English with Thackeray? 
Here and there a doubtful case appears. Vegetarians 
claim Milton, Goldsmith, Shelley, Newton and New- 
man, but they forget that milk, cheese and eggs are 
not vegetarian. Can anyone suppose that Shake- 
speare at Christmas dined on carrots, cabbages, 
pears, apples and nuts? Dr. Johnson’s appetite was 
unaffected by war, and Christmas was held joyously 
in each of the perilous years separating Chatham’s 
time from Waterloo. 

Another band of sentimentalists wants to spoil 
Christmas for another reason. They hate old customs 
that unite the generations, and wish modernity to be 
entirely new and original. All the great historic 
inspirations—patriotism, religion, family pride, and 
other inherited gifts and graces—seem obsolete to 
these enthusiasts, whose other-worldliness tries to omit 
from life the evolution of mankind. Let them skip 
over Christmas if they wish to be “ original’’. No 
person of sense will try forcibly to make them reason- 
able; but why in the world do they talk about their 
lack of imagination? To promise Peace on earth to 
men of goodwill is the inherited glory of Christmas 
Day; it has never promised Peace to men of ill-will, 
nor to those who think that birth and life and death 
should be painless. 

As for the contrast between war and Christmas, it 
is terrible and full of mystery, like the contrast 
between Christmas and the Crucifixion. John Henry 
Newman said: ‘‘ Who can weigh and measure the 
aggregate of pain which this one generation has en- 
dured and will endure from birth to death? Then add 
to this all the pain which has fallen and will fall upon 
our race through centuries past and to come.’’ Life 
is a mystery innumerable, but the essential meaning 


| of it grows into the minds of those who understand the 


| 
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Christian Festivals. 
There is no reason why Christmas in a time of war 


| should be made different from any other Christmas 


Day, for it should ever be a day of gladness and of 
self-respect. It renews in winter the springtime of 
faith; and it keeps before mankind the ideal of self- 
conquest. The would-be spoilers of Christmas forget 
this fact; they are sick with self-love like poor Mal- 
volio. 

Can anyone suppose that our soldiers and sailors 
would wish our Christmas to be pinched and numb? 
Do they want their pensioners at home to find no kind- 
ness in the most beautiful day of the year? Do they 


' think that the spirit of plum pudding invites defeat? 


our countrymen must keep away from three things: | 


humour, modesty, and caution. 
show in their families that their diet in a northern 
climate is good for the body and brain of any populace 
that would hold its own in the future. ‘*I am not 
ashamed of my known partiality for mutton ’’, wrote 


They have yet to. 


Recently a soldier from the trenches spoke his mind on 
these matters. He said: ‘‘ Fellows at home don’t feel 
sure that they’re doing quite the right thing in quite 
the right way. They’re uneasy, and pick holes in one 
another, and get the hump. At the Front it’s 
different. We do our bit as well as we can, and a 
decent good temper keeps a man fit.” 

Nor is this all. Christmas is the one day of the year 
on which childhood is valued in the young and in the 
old. Perhaps the old value it more than the young, 
for many children are more precocious than they used . 
to be, and some of them will not know childhood 
properly until they have children of their own. Then 
they will know why childhood belongs to Christmas, 
and why nothing great ever comes from those who 
feel old. Always to be young and hopeful and 
generous is the meaning of Christmas; and to recog- . 
nise this truth in a time of danger is a necessary 
inspiration. 


THE MUNITIONS AND THE MEN. 
HE Parliamentary session has drawn to an end. 
in a political review of our resources in men 
and munitions of war. Mr. Lloyd George, on Mon- 


day, and the House of Commons, on Tuesday, talked 
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at length upon these two matters. 
speaking—none of it very wise or helpful—one un- 
questioned fact has at once been seized, and will per- 
sistently be held, by the country. The men and the 
munitions will be found. We are certainly going to 
muddle and to hustle through somehow. There will 
be, we fear, very little science or system about this 
muddling and hustling through. The time for science 
and system was early in the war, when first the twin 
problems—which really are one problem with two 
faces—of munitions and men came up for considera- 
tion. At fhat time, by putting public service upon a 
logical footing—by assuming the national obligation 
of every man to serve where he was put—many 
months of delay, intrigue, contest, and confusion 
might have been avoided, and we might to-day have 
been fairly at the end instead of being in the middle 
of our troubles and difficulties. But science and sys- 
tem were put aside, with the result that to-day we 
are dubiously organising labour under a Munitions 
Act, half of which is inapplicable and dead, while 
in the matter of men for the armies we are hovering 
uneasily on the brink of some kind of piecemeal com- 
pulsion or, possibly, some further ‘‘ gingering ’’ of 
the eligible sweepings which Lord Derby’s broom has 
failed to drive into the recruiting offices. The House 
of Commons is still heard arguing all night upon the 
most elementary and simple points, matters on which it 
should have made up its mind months ago. Is recruiting 
good for trade? Is trade likely to be the worse for 
taking a hundred men under an Act of Parliament 
instead of taking the same hundred men by unkind 
and coercive suggestions? Is the raising of our 
necessary armies likely to turn Great Britain into a 
sort of Prussia? Is the method of muddling one’s 
way through the reasonable and sole alternative to 
hacking one’s way through? Is compulsory service 
a wicked and vicious thing, only to be accepted, say, 
if the Germans are still doing well twelve months 
hence? Or, again, turning to another set of ques- 
tions which ought long ago to have been settied, 
should we have won the war without Mr. Lloyd 
George at the Ministry of Munitions? Are the trade 
unions and employers doing their best for the coun- 
try? Is the plumber at last consenting to lie down 
with the boilermaker? All these questions have been 
asked at length in political speeches this week, as 
though we were just starting the war or quite faith- 
fully intending to go into the war seriously in the near 
future. 

Happily these questions do not really express the 
mood of the country nor the’state at which in practice 
we have arrived. We are further forward than would 
be imagined from the character of the Parliamentary 
debates this week. Without any very decisive leading 
from the Government, the country, thanks to the 
splendid work of men like Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Derby, and of our military and naval staffs and 
experts, has really got itself at last into some sort of 
warlike order. We have muddled and hustled through to 
an output of munitions which bears a reasonable rela- 
tion to our immense resources in material and machinery. 
We have pressed and mock-volunteered through to 
the borders of military competence in the matter of 
men. We can face the coming year with reasonable 
hope and assurance. There will be further muddling 
and hustling and grievous waste of our energies. The 
element of friction in our machine will continue to be 
high, and will not always be kept under by the oil of 
political flattery and exhortation. But we have 
arrived, by devious ways, at a number of workable 
arrangements for the supplying of men and munitions 
and of squaring this supply with our industrial needs. 
These arrangements are not, it is true, very noble or 
very democratic arrangements. Democracy implies 
equal burdens upon all, claimed, as of right, by the 
nation for the nation. Our present arrangements are 
not, therefore, democratic. They might be described 
as arrangements for driving all the most amenable 
men to work and fight for the rest. There has never 


Out of all this | 


been so extensive an illustration of the principle of 
getting things done by driving all the more or less 
willing horses to death as in the organisation of Great 
Britain for this ‘‘ democratic’? war. These, however, 
are not considerations to trouble greatly our more 
voluble democratic orators. They have a different 
idea of democracy from the fighting democracies of 
France and Belgium. 

Happily there is enough soundness and goodwill 
among the people of the British Empire to work more 
or less successfully this principle of the willing or 
peaceably persuaded horse, provided it be liberally 
supplemented by the hustle and push of our leaders 
and organisers. We know now beyond all doubt that 
the men will be found. We know also that the work- 
shops, thanks to the devotion of thousands of sound, 
hard-driven working men, are performing wonders. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in the House of Commons 
on Monday hardly did justice to these working men or, 
indeed, to any of the prime factors of our success. 
It tended rather to discourage sensible observers 
by drawing their attention to politics and ministries 
instead of drawing their attention to the changes in 
the country, which are the sound and essential bases 
of our hope for the future. Thousands more men*arc 
ranked in the new armies, and thousands of men are 
working night and day without stint in our factories. 
Those are the cardinal facts on which all our hopes 
must turn. The rest, except for the expert technical 
advice of our military staffs, of our engineers and our 
chemists, is just a haphazard rush, on the principle 
that some sort of order is better than no sort of order. 
Such miracles as are being done to-day are not being 
done owing to miraculous management or amazing 
feats of organisation from above, but owing to the 
gradual acquisition by the public of a sense of what the 
war requires of them. A stranger to our politics 
would draw curious inferences from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s munitions speech this week. He would 
gather that a war was somewhere in progress—a very 
extensive and terrible war, but apparently a war in 
which soldiers and sailors played a very inconspicuous 
and humble part. The direction and fate of this war, it 
would seem, depended almost entirely on the conduct 
of a multiple person continually referred to in the first 
person plural. This multiple person, it would appear, 
was a certain Ministry of Munitions or, rather, in the 
last resort, a certain Minister of Munitions. Before 
the coming of this multiple person all was going ex- 
tremely ill with the war. The wrong sort of explosive 
was being made, and not even enough of that. No 
one had the sense to know that big guns were neces- 
sary or that machine guns were dangerous. There 
was everywhere deficiency and extravagance. Then 
we ’’—that is, the Minister of Munitions— appointed 
a number of hustlers to visit the works ’’; and at once 
everything was changed. High explosive began to 
pour in. Big shells were picked and sorted like mush- 
rooms. The Minister of Munitions had only to go 
into a room, and think deeply for an hour, and, after 
a few weeks, the armies in France were ready for a 
Big Push. 

There was, for instance, the question of machine- 
guns. ‘‘ We,” said the Minister of Munitions, ‘‘ were 
rather late in realising the great part which the machine- 
gun played in this war, and I think I am entitled to 
say that the first time that the importance of the 
problem was impressed upon me was by the Prime 
Minister in one of his visits to the Front, in June. 
We immediately placed large orders.”’ “Thus 
we see that if Mr. Asquith had not visited the Front in 
June, the multiple person might never have moved 
(there being no soldiers or sailors or war staffs), and 
machine-guns would still be as scarce as ever. That we 
are alive to-day is wholly due to this wise, all-directing 
Ministry of Munitions, which finds out all that the 
soldiers fail to find out, sees everything the soldiers 
cannot see, increases and multiplies our fighting power 
by seven-league strides in the night. The Minister of 
Munitions is Hydra, Briareus, and Argus, all three in 
one, with a multitude of heads and arms and eyes. 
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This sort of talk gives, we fear, a very wrong im- 
pression of our position and our hopes to-day. It 
suggests that we have arrived, or are arriving, at 
military competence by virtue of a very strong and 
determined Government, proceeding on the broadest 
and simplest lines of logic and common-sense. It gives 
the impression that we have wonderfully planned our 
way through, or that, at least, we very soon began to 
do so after one or two preliminary errors. Un- 
fortunately, we have not done anything in the least 
like that. Those who assume that we have done for 
ever, in our organisation for war, with muddle and 
compromise and second-best courses are simply pre- 
paring themselves for disappointment. All our sounder 
hopes must be based on those inexhaustible reserves 
of manhood and wealth which make it possible for us 
to win by wasting. We have muddled through to an 
army of several million men in the field—a staggering 
achievement for a country which, eighteen months ago, 
was not among the military Powers. We have also 
muddled through to an output of war material which in 
the New Year will be piled higher and higher against 
the enemy, till we can open a new campaign on better 
terms than the old. These are solid and measurable 
achievements on which the country has a right to dwell 
with satisfaction. 


THE ABSOLUTE ENGLISHRY OF THE PRIVY 


COUNCIL. 

NGLISHMEN to-day are not proud enough of the 
EK Privy Council, whose history goes back to the 
groups of chosen advisers that aided Ethelbert, Ina, 
Offa, and other predecessors of Alfred the Great. 
Alfred’s Councif and his code of laws, his frequent 
work as a wise judge, and the punishments he imposed 
on bad magistrates, all come to mind when the Privy 
Council is mentioned; and from this ancient seat of 
justice, as from the Saxon hall, many offshoots in the 
course of time extended the ground plan of a national 
institution. As a gradual addition of rooms turned the 
Saxon hall into the English house, so the ancient 
Privy Council, by throwing out such offshoots as the 
Court of King’s Bench and the Court of Common 
Pleas, became the parent of our English system of 
judicature and government. In the Court of Common 
Pleas, dating from the reign of Henry II., we find the 
root principle of democracy. The Privy Council 
passed through many changes. It was definitely 
recognised in the reign of Richard II., and in the time 
of Henry VI. it received officially the title of Privy 
Council. During the seventeenth century its members 
were too numerous, so in 1679 they were reduced to 
thirty councillors, in accordance with the plan of Sir 
William Temple. ‘ 

But this good sense was temporary; it ran counter 
to the needs of party politics, for it set a limit to the 
granting of honours and to flattery. To-day, then, 
any number of Privy Councillors can be appointed ; 
and if you turn to Whitaker’s Almanack you will see 
that the present number is big enough to be a Parlia- 
ment. Is there no Sir William Temple to turn the 
Privy Council once more into a less public body? 
Historic orders of merit are profaned by profuse 
membership. ‘‘ Few and the Best ’’ should be the 
motto of our Privy Council. 

In the pre-war years, when Germany reigned over- 
much in England, it was inevitable that big-purses of 
German birth should find their way into the Privy 
Council. The country let herself be colonised every- 
where by pacific Germans, and adapted from them in- 
tricate Acts of Parliament. But now that common- 
sense has reasserted itself the people wish all German 
influences to be as retired as the German fleets. 

Colonist Germans may be either Jews or Gentiles, 
and whether they hold to their own country or pass 
through the legal farce of naturalisation they merit 


from us all the flattery of a suspicious caution. 
Never should they be raised to the Privy Council. A 
man who forsakes the country of his birth is likely 
also to forsake the land of his quasi-adoption; his 
affections are too protean to be trusted. Besides, a 
German has a natural right to be German, and is least 
to be feared when he is not received as an English- 
man. Some exceptions there are to this rule, but the 
thoroughness taught by war keeps to tested rules and 
principles. To admit men of German nationality into 
the Privy Council was a grave mistake. Let us hope 
it may never be made again. The honour, the most 
splendid honour, of the Privy Council should be 
restricted absolutely to Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Welshmen, and Irishmen, who distinctly and emphati- 
cally through their public life and gifts of intellect and 
their irreproachable character are an honcur to the 
country. No persons—not even the worthiest, the 
richest, the most highly reputed—of foreign extrac- 
tion should apply, or should be applied for, in regard 
to this office. There must be an end of the thing 
once and for all. 

If it be necessary, now or hereafter, to confer 
dignities on people of foreign extraction, let some 
special order or honour be created for them and for 
them alone: that should perfectly well serve the pur- 
pose. But they should not be admitted to the Privy 
Council, and they should not be admitted to the House 
of Lords. This rule should be invariable and per- 
manent, a cast-iron rule. It should be an immutable 
part of the English Constitution. Moreover, as to the 
House of Lords, the time has come, beyond a doubt, 
to end once and for all the ennobling, for political 
services—really party services—those who cannot add 
to the dignity and lustre of that House. Party habits, 
unpleasant, slipshod habits of wirepulling and Minis- 
terial convenience, in this matter should be mercilessly 
brought to an abrupt close. The war should enable 
the country to turn over a completely new and clean 
page in regard to new and meretricious peerages: 
or perhaps we may say it should enable the country to 
turn back to the fine old pages that, thanks to gross 
caucusmongers and wirepullers, have so long been 
ignobly neglected. 

Fortunately, as regards the Privy Council, it will 
be simple enough to secure that in future it shall hold 
none but British, for the office is not hereditary. It 
will be an advantage in all respects, and the Law 
Officers of the Crown will not have to give their time, 
which is valuable time, to such ‘‘ juridical niceties ’’ 
as the public has been troubled with within the last 
week or so. We wish to wound nobody’s feelings 
in this matter, and to raise no ‘‘ foreign devil ’’ cry. 
But we do desire—intensely—England for the English ; 
or, if the ampler title is in this matter insisted on, 
Great and Greater Britain for the Great and Greater 
British. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


Appreciation 73) By Moustacue. 
Tue TRIALS OF A BRITISH COMMANDER. 
I. 


_—"S sympathies of the nation will assuredly go 
forth to the great Field-Marshal who after six- 
teen months of the heaviest stress ever imposed 
upon a British commander in the field has been 
forced by stress of circumstances to hand over 
the trust confided to him to a subordinate. His- 
tory will indelibly record the splendid services which 
Sir John French has rendered to his country. A 


people innocent of war sense, who worship the God- 
dess of Peace with an almost craven spirit, can but 
with difficulty be brought to realise the great idea of 
the importance of generalship. Stars of great magni- 
tude have risen in this world who have raised armies 
at the stamp of a foot, and have carried these arms to 
the confines of the known world. But with the death 
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or retirement of the great leader the warlike spirit and 
renown of the country has as often vanished. The 
genius of such a general outshone the nature of his 
army. It was alone the condition upon which victory 
depended. Sir John French has bequeathed to his suc- 
cessor the makings of the finest instrument of war 
that his country has ever forged. The perfection of 
an implement is dependent upon the pattern, form, 
shape, and character of the mould. The Field- 
Marshal has been the architect and moulder of our 
modern Army. He himself has been the designer of 
that complex structure which modern science has 
evolved, changed from all recognition from the 
armies of the early days of this twentieth century. 
That the pattern which he shaped has been of the best 
the rude strokes of fortune in the first months of the 
present war have proved. Generals who have known 
how to form and train an efficient army in a time of 
peace seldom fail in time of war. Sir John French 
began the great task of reconstructing and of re- 
modelling our Army in accordance with lessons learnt 
in that best school of war—war itself. He fashioned 
his lieutenants in a manner worthy of the master. 
Misfortune has more than once dogged his steps, 
in that he has been the victim of what reads perilously 
like betrayal by the statesmen of his country. We 
have not forgotten the subtle devices of those politi- 
cians who attempted to create a cry of ‘‘ Army versus 
People ’’, and drove an honourable soldier from the 
position of the highest trust. The statesman found at 
last a character that makes a general. Strong 
characteéfs are wont to display themselves in a manner 
that is more disadvantageous than profitable to their 
advancement in time of peace. The wiles of poli- 
ticians created a situation that proved intolerable to a 
man bred in the strict school of an honourable pro- 
fession. A brief four months of inactivity and the 
fortune of war found Sir John in the position which 
throughout the labour of a lifetime had been his great 
ambition. The discarded chief of the General Staff came 
into his rights as the chief to whom was to be given the 
great réle of guiding on land those military forces of 
his country that were pledged to act by the side of those 
of our Ally. Sir John French, when he left our shores in 


August 1914 to carry out the great trust imposed upon. 


him, started with a fetter upon his actions The great 
betrayal which a Cesar had predicted would be 
brought to light when his country was to be faced with 
the fiend of war stared the rulers of the country in the 
face. Men in their millions stood idly by willing but 
unable to take up arms for their country’s cause, for the 
good reason that the weapons did not exisi. Unarmed 
men, even those in the prime of life, looked for protec- 
tion to their rulers in the stress of conflict—a pitiable 
spectacle—bearing witness against a Government 
responsible for national security. Faced by the terrors 
of invasion an army was tethered to our shores to 
guard the unarmed millions. Sir John French, as we 
know, started on his task with but half the numbers 
that for long years our statesmen had vaunted would 
compose the strength of the “striking force’’ of 
Great Britain in a Continental struggle. It reads as 
if the leader had again been the victim of a betrayal. 
Small as was the force that could be spared from our 
shores to co-operate with our Ally yet no army pro- 
bably ever took the field with a greater mutual confi- 
dence between the leader and the led. We cannot be 
too grateful to the opportunity which our experience 
of the long contest in South Africa afforded for the 
chance it gave to us of weeding out the incompetent 
leaders and allowing the cream of our soldiers to gather 
on the top, and prove that the country possessed men 
of worth if chiefs were ever wanted. 


II. 

The courage of responsibility and the wish to bear 
it, both rare gifts, but both necessary, are more neces- 
sary to the generals of our times than they ever were. 
The reason of this is obvious. The broad fronts of 
operation consequent on the size of the armies now 


brought into the field demand interdependence of 
action between the various subordinate commanders. 
It is true that science has provided means which 
permit of a concentration of control, but cases may 
arise in which subordinate commanders have situations 
imposed upon them by the enemy which demand imme- 
diate action upon their own initiative. Failure by the 
leader on the spot either in his design of operation or 
in the behaviour of the troops under his orders is re- 
flected upon the supreme commander. Upon his 
shoulders are reproaches showered. A Commander- 
in-Chief thus comes into the responsibility of being 
obliged to accept events the course of which he has 
not had an opportunity of controlling. This courage 
of responsibility, ‘‘a glorious and divine gift ’’, en- 
ables a high-placed general to achieve great results, 
for if he be lacking in other military virtues 
he finds shrewd helpers to supply his deficiency. 
Sir John French was in the fortunate position 
of having subordinate leaders that had been trained 
under his personal direction. They did not fail 
him. Who could have faced the terrible trial 
of the retreat from Mons imposed upon our Com- 
mander—not by the enemy, but by virtue of supreme 
authority—better than did Sir J. French and his 
brilliant corps commanders? It is in the dark days 
of such a trial that the mettle of a commander is tested. 
The special gift of being able to bear disappointments 
and the builetings of fate, of whatever sort they may 
be, and combat the impression of misfortune, these 
show character in the leader, the ideal of a general. 
That Sir John French had a thorough knowledge of 
the secrets of human nature, that he understood how 
to look into the hearts of his soldiers is proved when, 
despite the great losses and fatigues of the retreat, 
he turned upon his foe across the banks of the Marne 
and rent him in the desperate struggle on the Aisne. 
No battle in the history of the British Army records 
such a struggle as that fought in the months of 
October-November, 1914, iin the neighbourhood of 
Ypres. It was the last battle, fought by the old-time 
British Army, and though outnumbered three to one, 
these heroes that we shall see no more broke the offen- 
sive of the Germans in the West. England has yet to 
iearn the suspense that reigned in her council chamber 
as the battle swayed backwards and forwards for days 
and weeks. Both German and Briton found the 
measure of the other. Nobody gauged the character 
of his enemy better than did the leader of our Army, 
and nobody realised better than he did that the 
material to ensure victory must be of the stoutest 
New armies were in the making to replace the terrible 
waste of war which had been at a rate quite out of pro- 
portion to calculation. Would these new levies, men 
with splendid spirit and fine physique, be of the same 
fighting alloy as the remnants of the old stock? The 
Commander, with his great experience of the require 
ments of a military training for war, declined to 
accept other views than his own. Progressive school- 
ing, careful nursing in order to bring them gradually 
and without overstrain into the ultimate trial of battle, 
was the method employed. The stagnant nature oi 
trench warfare permits of using such a system. It 
demands the schooling of nerves more than the teach- 
ing of the arts of marching and fighting. A practical 
remaking of the Army became necessary, for all idea 
of using the newly raised Brigades and Divisions as 
separate armies was speedily abandoned. Reorgan- 
isation thus became a necessity, and the positive 
certainty that all formations were of equal alloy could 
alone justify the Commander in hoping to overcome 
the forces of a stubborn enemy. The hopes of being 
able to put his newly formed armies to a supreme test 
have been marred for many reasons. Guns, as we 
know, and food in plenty for them, were not forth- 
coming for nigh a twelve-month, but twice has the 
hand of the amateur strategist predominated and 
robbed our Commander in France of the best fighting 
element wherewith he should fulfil his task. Has th’s 
breach of loyalty to a leader who has had confided to 
him the task of delivering the main hammer blow that 
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must decide this war been too much for his serenity of 
disposition? There are secrets which escape the eye 
of even the trained. They lie between the lines that are 
perused by him and given to the public, but can be 
decoded by the eye of the professional. The cry for 
sixteen months has been ever for munitions and ever 
for men. When both have been accumulated at the spot 
where the main issue of the struggle must be fought 
out, amateur councils elsewhere prevail and rob the 
commander of his opportunity of decisive victory by 
employing his resources on diversions and excursion ; 
in subordinate theatres of war. We have by such 
action reached ‘‘ the limit ’’ in war strategy. 

-We cannot but deplore the yesigration of the 
supreme head of an Army while the nation is battling 
for its life. Sir John French possesses the character 
which inspires confidence in whatever trust he is com- 
mitted to. His new position in the Home Defence will 
ensure to the country that an organisation will be 
carried out which will anticipate the wants which 
diplomacy may demand, and which .will save us from 
the many false steps in strategy to which we have been 
condemned. It implies the creation of strategic 
reserves. Such has ever been our want in this war. 
Sir John will see to it that his successor is freed from 
the shackles which impeded his own purpose. 

The late Chief of our Army in France may well 
submit this question to his countrymen: ‘‘ Had I had 
the opportunity of expending on the main battle-ground 
the numbers lost in a fruitless diversion elsewhere, 
would not the British Army now be treading German 
soil? 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE PREMIERSHIP. 


Ri not those Conservatives who have been 
talking of Mr. Lloyd George as the right man 
for Prime Minister to-day making a profound mis- 
take? This talk has been so frequent since he became 
Minister of Munitions last May that it is time to deal 
with it quite frankly in print. Mr. Lloyd George, of 
leading men in the Cabinet and the Government at 
large, 1s about the last man whom the country could 
wisely choose either as Dictator or as Prime Minister. 
The choice would be in our view a crazy one. A 
very little thought will serve to show that the idea of 
Mr, Lloyd George as Dictator is singularly absurd. 
Let us give two illustrations : many illustrations might 
be given, but two recent ones should serve the pur- 
pose. (1) As Minister of Munitions, he passed an Act 
which contains severe compulsory clauses dealing with 
workers who strike and disobey this Act. Almost 
immediately afterwards some two hundred thousand 
South Wales miners struck in a body and flagrantly 
disobeyed the Act under which they came. Mr. Lloyd 
George at once proceeded to mortify his own Act by 
going down to Wales and persuading the strikers who 
defied the law to go back to work. He mollified them 
by emotional appeals to their patriotism and their 
vanity: they were flattered, and they went back to 
work—having killed the compulsory clauses of his 
Act. It may be quite true that he adopted this con- 
ciliatory line because he was obliged to do so; for, as 
we long ago pointed out to Mr. Lloyd George, it is 
not practicable to secure conscript labour before you 
have secured the conscripts; but none the less the 
concession made it clear enough that such a states- 
man, however adroit and active he may be, is dis- 
tinctly not cut out for dictatorship. 

(2) Before this, Mr. Lloyd George made his spread- 
eagle and alarming speech on the evil of Drink among 
the workers. He declared that Drink was a more 
deadly peril than Germany. He was attacked angrily 


by Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., and others, and accused 


| 
| 


of insulting the British workman. Thereat he at once 
made it known that this peril, more deadly than Ger- 
many, related only to a small or insignificant minority 
of the workers. A man ripe for dictatorship, having 


| the Drink question much at heart—as we quite believe 


Mr. Lloyd George has—would not have taken that 
course. 

‘* But ’’, argue mistaken Conservatives and others, 
‘* Mr. Lloyd George has changed greatly within the 
last six or eight months of war. For one thing, he is 


| known now to be sound on the question of Compul- 


| sion. 


He, with Mr. Churchill, was one of the group 
in the Cabinet who lately favoured compulsory mili- 
tary service. This was absolutely stated in the 
‘Daily News’ We have no means of knowing for 
sure whether this is a fact or not. All the declara- 
tions, in Parliament and without, of Mr. Lloyd George 
which we have noticed since the start of the war 
happen to have been decided ones against compulsion 
in the matter of military service. If he now gives 2 
compromising ‘‘ Yes ’’ in the matter, he gave for the © 
first eight months of the war an uncompromising 
““No’’. On the whole we doubt the statement in 
question, or at least prefer to take it with a consider- 
able pinch of salt. But, anyhow, it does not show for 
a moment that Mr. Lloyd George is fit for dictator- 
ship; that, if placed on high, he would dictate to the 
workers. A converted compulsionist is not necessarily 
ripe for dictatorship—or there would be a large 
number of potential dictators in both Parties to-day. 
It would indeed be well to put aside altogether the 
notion that Mr. Lloyd George is shaped, or is shaping, 
for dictatorship: it is wholly a grotesque notion. He 
has made himself, and has obtained his vogue, by 
means alien to the method of a Cromwell or a 
Coriolanus. 

But Conservatives—we do not presume to make the 
smallest suggestion in ihe matter to his own Party, 
who will naturally go their own way—will be still 
worse advised if they take any part or lot whatever in 
pushing Mr. Lloyd George for the Premiership. Those 
who declare they are in the frying pan with Mr. 
Asquith—and it would be futile to pretend there are 
not Conservatives declaring this to-day—would 
assuredly declare themselves in the fire if they con- 
sented to be led by Mr. Lloyd George. It is better to 
be in the frying pan than in the flames: there is more 
chance of getting out of the former alive, even if badly 
frizzled. 

Mr. Lloyd George has some capital qualities. He 
is quite patriotic to-day; he desires the triumph of 
the country, has largely put away partisanship and 
the old rancour which was always inciting dangerously 
“‘the masses’’ against ‘‘the classes’’. He is an 
ungrudging worker. His activity is hearty. But he 
has grave and unpleasant qualities and defects in public 
life which combine to unfit him wholly for the office 
which his more heady and indiscreet friends desire 
for him. There appears to be in him to-day a union 
we very much mistrust, a union of the Keltic tempera- 
ment with the methods of a sort of ‘‘ push and go”’, 
wake-up-England hustler. There is too much clamour 
and clap-trap phrasing about his big scenic speeches, 
often unpleasantly luscious speeches, to suit the true 
John Bull. We understand that, consciously or sub- 
consciously, this later manner has been overlaid on 
the earlier sentimental, sympathetic Keltic habit 
through close attention to Chamberlain. But the 
result is not at all convincing to cool observers who 
have Mr. Lloyd George’s whole career in Parliament 
well in view, though it is certainly attractive to those 
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who like to be ‘carried away’’ by rhetoric, and 
warmth, and sympathy, and by pyrotechnic displays of 
emotional agility. Mr. Lloyd George is, when criti- 
cally examined, found to be quite wanting in the hard 
quality of Chamberlain. Chamberlain, though he had 
large emotions and aroused them in others, was never 
luscious: he never, we think, approached clamour. 
In his unauthorised days he attacked ‘‘ the classes ’’ 
quite as savagely as Mr. Lloyd George has attacked 
them. His “‘ toil not neither do they spin ’’ speeches 
were as demagogic perhaps as any Mr. Lloyd George 
made at Limehouse and elsewhere. But there was a 
saving hardness about them, about the whole man and 
his policy, which one does not find a trace of in Mr. 
Lloyd George. This hardness suits the English or the 
British character, and we think it suits the destiny of 
the nation. It is to be found eminently in Pitt’s 
speeches during the Napoleonic struggle. The present 
Prime Minister may not exhibit this quality exactly ; 
but we must say we feel far more comfortable whilst 


‘listening to or reading his speeches than whilst so 


engaged over Mr. Lloyd George’s. If it is a fact that 
Mr. Asquith’s manner is ‘‘ the Balliol manner ’’, then 
we prefer Balliol to Carnarvon; though, actually, we 
think there is nothing specially smacking of Balliol in 
a Guildhall speech by the Prime Minister. It is, any- 
how, more dignified and steadying and — than 
the way of Mr. Lloyd George. 

We have heard a great deal about business aptitude 
and organising powers of late in regard to Mr. Lloyd 
George, but we take leave to question rather gravely 
these gifts in him. The Insurance Act—drawn, if we 
may say so without being suspected of ill nature, from 
Germany—was not a happy proof of these gifts. It is 
not a happy proof to-day. The truth is it was in 
many ways a horrible, though a well meant, mess. 
Remember the doctors! Has the Munitions Act proved 
a wonderful success? Again, we must take leave to 
question this rather gravely, and quite apart from the 
bottomless quagmire into which those extraordinarily 
luckless compulsory clauses of his own invention are 
plunged—-called compulsory on the Lucus a non lucendo 
principle indeed. Of course it is true that since May 
1915 the country has made shells in large and ever 
larger quantities. But does any man of common sense 
really suppose that the country owes all these shells to 
Mr. Lloyd George? We say with absolute serious- 
ness that if the country, deciding to increase hugely 
its output in shells, etc.—and eight months ago 
it unquestionably did so decide—had put the first man 
it met in the street at the head of its Ministry of Muni- 
tions, or any other special department for the purpose, 
the result would have been a huge increase. Had the 
Dartmoor Shepherd himself been appointed Munitioner 
in Chief, we should have had millions of fresh shells. 
Set Lord Derby’s feat by the side of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s, and consider them both coolly. Decidedly 
one prefers Lord Derby as a business man to Mr. 
Lloyd George in that capacity. Eloquence is not Lord 
Derby's métier. It is Mr. Lloyd George’s: different 
men, different manners. 

To make Mr. Lloyd George Prime Minister would, 
we are absolutely certain, be a most disastrous adven- 
ture. We hope Conservatives, at any rate, and people 
detached from party will not do more than play with 
the thought, and the less they play with it the better. 
It would not be so disastrous to Conservatism; that 
is not what we are thinking of at all; for we grant 
that Mr. Lloyd George is not out for party gain to- 
day. It would be disastrous to the nation generally. 
The country wants a far steadier and more steady- | 


ing man than Mr. Lloyd George has ever shown him- 
self, or is ever in the least likely to show himself. 
He is quicksilver: it wants at this grave time a very 
different metal from that. The Liberal Party will 
decide and act for itself; but, unless we are much 
mistaken, the wiser and more substantial men of that 
party will think twice, and think again, before em- 
barking on any wild adventure of the kind. Unless 
they are proposing to take leave of their senses they 
will defer the experiment indefinitely. The Conserva- 
tives must not, cannot, and will not have Mr. Lloyd 
George leader. We shall return to the subject. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
CHRISTMAS IN THE TRENCHES. 


[This is a genuine document, written out for his 
nurse by a Scottish corporal who was wounded at 
Messines on 26 December 1914. It has not been 
edited at all, beyond a few corrections in punctuation. ] 


MAS Eve in the trenches, and not too comfort- 

able—pumps going night and day, but we could 

never bring our water-line to less than two feet; a 

small stream which flowed parallel and in front of our 

trench, and used our trench as an overflow, being the 
cause of most of our discomfort. 

It was almost dark, and being only one hundred 
yards away from the German trenches, and at night 
less than one hundred yards (advance), it was almost 
possible to listen to conversations in their trenches, 
and by raising the voice a very little above the usual 
we could make ourselves heard and understood. Very 
little sniping had been done by either side; we thought 
they were exceptionally quiet. 

We started singing carols and they applauded us— 
they sang and we replied. I don’t think we were so 
harmonious as the Germans—they had some fine voices 
amongst them. 

The stillness of the night and our mood (Xmas feel- 
ing) may have helped, but as the sound floated over 
the turnip field to our trench we were spellbound. We 
gave them three cheers (British ones) when they sang 
Save the King ’’. Quietness reigns again— 
what are they up to?—-behind their trenches they had 
Chinese lanterns arranged at about ten yards interval ; 
illuminations any other night, the glare of a lighted 
cigarette or the flash of a match, would have drawn 
our fire, but to-night no one sniped—it’s Xmas Eve. 
We heard it rumoured that there had to be a truce, 
but nothing was given out to us officially—the order 
was as usual: ‘‘ Keep a sharp look-out ”’ 

Someone calling us from the enemy’s trenches 
‘‘Komradd [comrade], Ongleesh Komradd’’, I 
answered him, ‘‘ Hello! Fritz’’ (we call them all 
Fritz). ‘‘Do you want any tobacco?’’ he asks. 
Yes.’’ ‘Come half-ways’’; we shouted back and 
forward until Old Fritz clambered out of the trench, 
and accompanied by three others of my section we 
went out to meet him. We were walking between the 
trenches. At any other time this would have been 
suicide; even to show your head above the parapet 
would have been fatal, but to-night we go unarmed 
(but a little shaky) out to meet our enemies. ‘‘ Make 
for the light’’, he calls, and as we came nearer we 
saw he had his flash lamp in his hand, putting it in 
and out to guide us. 

We shook hands, wished each other a Merry Xmas, 
and were soon conversing as if we had known each 
other for years. We were in front of their wire en- 
tanglements and surrounded by Germans—Fritz and 
I in the centre talking, and Fritz occasionally trans- 
lating to his friends what I was saying. We stood 
inside the circle like street-corner orators. 

Soon most of our company (‘‘ A’’ Company), hear- 
ing that I and some others had gone out, followed us; 
they call me “ Fergie ”* in the regiment, and to find 
out where I was in the darkness they kept calling out 
‘*Fergie’’. The Germans, thinking that was an 
English greeting, answered ‘‘Fergie’’. What a 
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sight—little groups of Germans and British extending 
almost the length of our front! Out of the darkness 
we could hear laughter and see lighted matches, a 
German lighting a Scotchman’s cigarette and vice versd, 
exchanging cigarettes and souvenirs. Where they 
couldn’t talk the language they were making them- 
selves understood by signs, and everyone seemed to be 
getting on nicely. Here we were laughing and chatting 
to men whom only a few hours before we were trying 
to kill! 

l was surprised at the good English some of them 
had, especially Fritz; and I asked him about it. He 
had been 15 years in Edinburgh, and only left in 
August when called up. He knew our regiment, 
having been in Edinburgh two years during the time 
it was there, and told me the name of the regiment 
that relieved us, also when we were relieved. How 
did he find that out? He wouldn’t tell me. We were 
working four days in and four days out the trenches, 
and the coming in and going out were the most 
dangerous times we had. We were always having 
someone hit. I asked him how long he thought the 
war would last. He said it wouldn’t have lasted so 
long if the Russians had still been beating the Aus- 
trians, but now that the Austrians were punishing the 
Russians he thought it would last four or five months 
longer (at that time, according to our Press, the Rus- 
sians were capturing and slaughtering the Austrians 
in thousands). I tried to convince him on that point, 
but he produced a German paper for corroboration. I 
was sorry | hadn’t taken a copy of ‘‘ Lloyd’s Weekly ”’ 
which I had in the trench with me, for his paper was 
marked ‘‘ Military Press’’, and, as I heard later, 
printed specially for the troops. He said: ‘‘ What does 
it matter how long it lasts or who wins as long as we 
come out of it safe? ’’ and told us to save our ammuni- 
tion for the Prussians. ‘‘ We are the 28th Bavarians ’’, 
he said, ‘‘the regiment that captured your Gordon 
Highlanders ’’’. He seemed quite proud of his regi- 
ment, but they all had a hatred for the Prussians. 
They had arranged not to fire for 48 hours, whether 
we fired or not, but warned us that the Prussians on 
their left would still be sniping. ‘‘ The dogs’’, he 
called them. 

They kept their word to us, and neither of us fired 
during the two days. It was like being in a different 
world. Here we were, Xmas Day, and able to walk 
about with our heads up—some of our men even left 
the trench to play football. A party from our 
‘“B’’ Company went over and were photographed 
with the Germans. As was arranged before saying 
‘‘ Good-night ’’, Fritz and his friends had to visit us 
this morning, and here they were coming. It was like 
an attacking force coming on to us in extended order, 
but all without ‘‘arms’’. Our Colonel, who had not 
heard about last night’s occurrence, saw them coming, 
and also saw me up on the parapet and waving my 
hands as I called ‘* Here you are, Fritz’’. Very soon 
he was in a rage. ‘‘ Who is that man waving the 
enemy over here? Send them back.’’ He called out 
to them in German, ‘‘Go back or we'll fire’’, and 
everything he said in German was answered by our 
German friend Fritz in English. Our Major went out 
and spoke to Fritz. He told them that the only 
Germans we wanted near us were those who wished 
to give themselves up. Did he intend doing that? 
But Fritz was ready for him. ‘‘ Respecting your rank, 
sir, but I am not here to talk ‘ politics’’’. They were 
sent back to their trenches, and we were left at our 
loopholes with orders not to fire unless they left their 
trench, and then we could warn them back and fire 
high. 

It was a very quiet day, but we had made friends 
with the enemy, and all day we kept calling and joking 
across to their trenches. 

26 December.—They have not fired yet, but the 
artillery have been busy, and they have the range of 
our trench; they have started shelling on the right; 
word is passed along for our section to retire to re- 
serve trenches. 


| pression. 


I had just left my mud hut to carry out the order ; the 
last shell I noticed had smashed our telephone wires, 
and the next shell I didn’t know was going to strike 
me—but it did! 

Result: arm amputated at elbow and shrapnel 
wound in thigh. In all I had six pieces of shrapnel 
and two bullets removed from me; but I know it was 
not our new-made friends the Bavarians who shot me, 
but the artillery of the Prussians—‘‘ The dogs’’. 

I am at present in D.R.I., and words fail me in 
trying to express my appreciation of the attentions and 
kindness of our Sister and nurses. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF LIQUOR. 
By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


HE most precious things in medicine are used 

in tiny quantities. Always they must be ser- 

vants under a very stern discipline, for they become 

fatal when they act as masters. Alcohol is a medicine 

of this kind-cruel sort: self-control finds health in it, 

while folly finds suicide; and so its daily use in the life 

of a nation is a sure test of the people’s character. It 

invites all sane minds to prove that they are sane and 
therefore moderate and temperate. 

What is moderation in the use of alcohol? 
Physiologists have agreed upon the maximum dose for 
adults, but declare that this dose in many instances 
would be harmful, so there is no physiological limit 
applicable to all temperaments and to all climates and 
to all physical stress and strain. So that sane men 
and women, after seeking the best medical advice, are 
left face to face with the moral duty of using a good 
thing in a way that is best for them—and for society. 

Another point to be remembered is the fact that in 
good wine and ale there are many other wholesome 
ingredients besides tiny doses of alcohol. Pasteur 
points out, for example, that claret is a foe to 
microbes; and the claret-drinking French troops at 
Gallipoli are said to have suffered less than other 
troops from intestinal disorders. A question in the 
House on this matter would be useful. 

But the whole question of Drink has been carried 


| away from good sense into a routine of hysterical 


exaggeration and oppression. Violent abstainers per- 
secute the friends of temperance, and expect man- 
kind to be dragooned into teetotalism. They find in 
no alcohol a tipsy intolerance that never tells the com- 
plete truth. In their speech and in their acts they are 
zealots, and zeal is the recruiting officer that enlists 
for its own use the more autocratic -passions and 
prejudices. So many mischiefs arise from it that 
only fools look upon excessive zeal as a virtue. 

In its worst phases zeal has no more conscience 
than a torrent or an inundation: its one aim then is 
to move on in a gathering flood. And if we ask why 
zeal is usually a terrible thing, erroneous and criminal, 
we find the main reason in the fact that it produces ex- 
clusive and absolute faiths, that it puts the whole world 
of man into the frenzy of a fixed idea. , 

Zealots of to-day pour their intolerant egoism into 
questions of social reform. Their fixed ideas move 
violently around the word ‘‘ anti’’ and collect venom 
for those who like cool reason much better than agres- 
sive frenzy. In the British Isles zealots have been 
particularly active, because a strip of guarded sea has 
kept them at a distance from Continental dangers, 
freeing them from that wholesome common-sense which 
a perilous frontier brings into the daily life of most 
other European peoples. Add to safety the nerve dis- 
orders favoured by to-day’s competitive life, and you 
give to zeal its modernised pathology, which medical 
men note and study. ; 

A zealot is marked off from his fellow-men even by 
his physical appearance. His head is very shallow 


behind: ‘‘it has no occiput ’’, as Carlyle noticed; and 
there is something wan and strained in his facial ex- 
Intense excitement is to him what drink is 
His nervous system craves for a 


to a drunkard. 
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stimulant ; excess of emotion becomes a habit, and the 
habit passes into a mania. Few zealots of to-day are 
content with one fixed idea; they cannot get from it 
enough excitement. They see around them many sup- 
posed moral movements that give the prefix ‘‘ anti” 
to pugnmacious creeds, and soon they are working 
hysterically for most of them. In the opinion of a true 
zealot the whole evolution of mankind has gone en- 
tirely wrong, yet he and his fellow-zealots have 
suffered not at all from the universal wrong, so their 
benign intention is to bully mankind into their own 
super-goodness. Everywhere outside themselves they 
see hell and damnation : in a pipe of tobacco, in a cup 
of tea, in a meat diet, in a glass of claret, in medical 
research, etc., etc. ; and although they wish to subdue 
both neighbours and nations into queasy valetudina- 
rians, yet they find in themselves an adorable goodwill. 

What to do with these poor minds is by far the most 
difficult problem that our country has to solve. The 
most dangerous are above the age of forty, so they 
live on through the war, pensioned to safety by the 
most virile young lives. Sound health goes to the 
firing lines, while zealotry remains at home, and de- 
clares that it will return as soon as it can to its pre- 
war illusions and frenzies. Already it has tried on two 
occasions to find in the war an excuse for imposing by 
law on the people a compulsory total abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks. Only one spirit is to remain in this 
wicked world: it is the intemperate spirit of these 
zealots, who have not sense enough to reform them- 
selves. 

By far the noblest thing in life is the fact that we 
have to choose all day long between the use and abuse 
of good things. To use them well is temperance and 
happiness; to abuse them is a slavery to ill-health. 
From more than one deadly poison physicians get a 
generous tonic; whereas fools eat and drink and amuse 
themselves into suicide. Providence allows no man to 
live free from an unceasing choice between enough and 
too much. 

No leading race has abstained from wine, or from 
ale, or from some other form of alcohol. In our own 
race, for example, the periods of profuse ale and wine 
were the great building periods of British thought and 
colonisation, though the abuse of alcoholic drink was in 
many persons often habitual. This abuse had heredi- 
tary effects on the succeeding generations; it weakened 
the nervous system and harmed the digestion, until at 
last young men declined to follow the drinking habits 
set by their elders. Every man of my age—in the 
fifties—has watched in England a progressive rise from 
a widespread abuse of liquor towards temperance. 

To-day, as medical men point out, reform has to 
deal with two sorts of drunkards: 

1. The insane drunkard who is not in the least 
responsible for his actions, and who ought to be treated 
as a dangerous lunatic; 

2. The occasional drunkard who ought ‘to be 
responsible for his actions, and who needs a discipline 
that the sentimentality of our time declines to use. To 
fine him half-a-crown is ridiculous, and even ten-and- 
sixpence would not put into him a wholesome fear of 
the law. What he needs after his second or third 
public offence is corporal punishment—a thing that he 
gives so often to his wife and children. Sir Dyce 
Duckworth seems inclined to regret that the stocks 
have been allowed to go out of vogue: they would be a 
useful corrective in many cases of occasional drunken- 
ness. For the vice of excessive drink is a public one, 
and its punishment also should be public. 

In certain strata of society bad industrial conditions 


are friendly to habits of excessive drink; and it is a 
well-known fact that a sudden change of life, as from | 
country work to factory labour in towns, is very bad | 
for temperance. In all such cases no doubt weakness | 
may get strength by taking the pledge, for inebriety . 
is the legitimate father of teetotalism. But no man of | 
sense regards enforced abstention as a virtue: it is a | 
possible cure for vice in the weak and degenerate. — 


Temperance alone is truly moral, for it chooses justly 
between right and wrong; compulsory teetotalism is 
for a depraved nation unable to choose between modera- 
tion and excess. aioe 

Savages are not to be trusted with alcoholic drinks ; 
but civilised peoples who ‘‘ take too much ”’ can be— 
and should be—freed into self-respect. Only a very 
small percentage is dipsomaniac. Sir William Lever 
has proved in his model township that self-respect and 
health improve rapidly when families have comfort- 
able homes and friendly recreations. Man is the soul 
—good or bad—of his environment. In good sur- 
roundings he learns temperance, and in bad surround- 
ings he is often a drunkard. 

It will be easier to train children at school to under- 
stand the use of alcohol than to cure fanatical abstainers 
of their intemperate zeal. A glass of claret at dinner 
would put some kindness into these zealots, if only 
they had sense enough to pass from a fever of vain- 
glory into a simple prescription. Sir Dyce Duckworth 
says that in his work for temperance he has been 
‘‘rudely received by audiences of enthusiastic ab- 
stainers’’. Here is the violence that fanatics mistake 
for virtue. 


KHAKI. 
By H. Frevpinc-HA 


HAVE a friend called O’Fact, Matthew Terence 
O’Fact is his full name, and I think he must be 
Irish, though he does not admit it. He has led an 
active life and is devoid of book-learning, but he is a 
pleasant companion for all that. ; 

He comes to see me sometimes, and we discuss 
various things. He usually comes primed with some 
subject about which he desires information, and I 
have to get it for him out of my library. 

Recently we discussed the origin of various myths 
and superstitions which he had encountered during 
his travels, and I told him the latest explanations on 
the subject. He was very much impressed and 
went away more contemplative even than usual. 

I did not see him for a month till yesterday, and 
when he turned up I asked, ‘‘ What have you been 
doing? ”’ 

He seated himself first, lit a pipe, and then said 
deliberately, ‘‘ Studying a myth’’. 

‘“Yes?’’ I said. ‘‘ What myth?” 

modern myth”’, he answered. 

‘‘There are no modern myths”, I said. ‘‘ The 
very essence of a myth is its antiquity. Nowadays 
we are too sensible for myths.’’ 

He rose up from his chair and drew me to the 
window. ‘‘ Look out”, he said. ‘‘ What do you 
see? 

‘*A street’’, I answered, ‘‘lamp-posts, a van, a 
girl, some soldiers—— 

‘Ah, indeed. Some soldiers. And what are they 
dressed in? ’’ 

‘‘In khaki uniform, of course ’’, I answered. ‘ 

He returned to his chair, sat down, relit his pipe, 
and then with great seriousness he asked, ‘‘ And 
what is khaki?” bie 

‘*Khaki’’, I answered a 
dark greeny brown dye, so ca rom an Indian 
word a rie and uniforms are made of that colour 
because it is invisible.’ 

‘Right ”’, he said. 

‘‘ What has that to do with myth? ”’ I asked. 

‘‘ That is the myth ”’, he answered. 

‘* What is?’’ I asked. 

‘Did you ever see dust that was a dark greeny 
brown? ”’ he asked pointedly. 

I reflected a little. ‘‘No’’, I said, ‘‘ I never did’’. 

‘Or anything like it? ”’ 

No.”’ 

‘* And this khaki, is it an invisible colour? It is 
not so staring as red perhaps, but. is it invisible? 
Look at those soldiers going up that hill there a mile 
away. Are they invisible? ’’ 
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They are rather conspicuous”’, I admitted. 
‘‘ The colour is so dark and solid. They ought not to 
be, but they are. What then? ”’ 

He stared at me and nodded once or twice. ‘If 
a colour which is not in the least like dust and is very 
visible is called dust colour and invisible, isn’t that a 
myth?’’ he asked slowly. 

‘*] see your meaning ’’, I answered. 
your modern myth.’’ He nodded. 

‘Well, it is curious’’, I admitted. 
your explanation? 

What is yours? ”’ he replied. 

1 went and got my authorities. I searched them. 
1 studied them while Mat. Ter. O’Fact drank my 
whiskey, and at last I said: ‘‘ Well, there are two 
explanations. Which will you have? ”’ 

Both ’’, he said. 

‘* The first explanation’’, I went on, ‘‘ for a case 
like this is as follows: Khaki first came into use in 
India a long time ago’’. O’Fact snorted—‘‘ and at 
that time Indian dust was greeny brown. Since then, 
owing to geological change . " 

““Let’s have number two’’, interrupted O’Fact. 

‘“The second explanation’’, I said, ‘‘ and that 
which is supported by all the best authority is quite 
different. It admits that no dust ever was a deep 
greeny brown. But it declares that the people of the 
period which originated khaki dye had Oriental or 
Aryan eyes and minds, and consequently were colour 
blind. Hence they thought dust was greeny brown 
and that a cloth of that colour would be invisible.’’ 

O’Fact helped himself to a drink—quite uninvited— 
lit a new pipe, and said, 

‘* That ends it? ”’ 

‘Certainly’, I said. ‘‘Such great authorities— 
you would not doubt them.”’ 

““No’”’, he said, ‘‘ No. Ohno. Shall I tell you a 
reminiscence? ’” 

“‘Please’’, I said, glad to get away from the 
danger zone. 

‘**In 1879 was in India’”’, 

Go on.’’ 

‘“ Tt was the time of the Afghan War, and a new 
drill was made by the Cawnpore Mills, which came 
into use. It was a sort of light grey with faint green 
and violet shades in it, like dust you know. I used 
to wear it for shooting, as it blended so well with 
almost all backgrounds, and especially all shadows, 


‘* Khaki is 
‘* What is 


he said. 


that stalking was made easier. They called it khaki, 
dust colour, and in fact it was the colour of dust.”’ 

‘* Proceed ’’, I said suspiciously. 

‘*It had, however, this inconvenience, that the dye | 
was not fast. It faded and ran, and as it was in) 
consequence impossible for uniforms a fast dyed drill | | 
was demanded. 

‘Did they get it?’’ I asked. 

‘* They demanded a fast dye, and they got a fast 
dye ’’, he replied. ‘‘It was a sort of orange green. 
It was not dust coloured, and it was far too solid to 
be invisible. But they soon got over that. As they 
had ordered khaki and got this, then this must be 
khaki, and being khaki must be invisible. And so 
it has remained to this day.”’ 

I looked at O’Fact sadly. 
was pained. 

‘‘And all the talk about Aryan minds is simply 
addle-headed bosh’’, he continued determinedly. 
‘‘T’ve lived twenty-six years among uncivilised people, 
and their minds are just like ours.”’ 

Icried. ‘Stop. Enough.  Friend- 
ship has itslimits. | Would you dispute the Oriental eye, 
the Aryan brain, the early mind? Misguided man.”’ 

“*Facts*’, he said, ‘‘ are stubborn things ”’ 

I laughed. I rose and patted him on the shoulder. 
For I saw his error, and I was able to put him right. 
It was just his ignorance, and I could easily show 
him where he was wrong. 


I shook my head, for I 


_I did. I pointed out to him that facts were not 
stubborn things at all. Facts could be shaped, carved, 


touched up. Facts could be omitted, dropped, denied. 
Anybody could attain a mastery over facts if they 
wanted to. It was a habit easily acquired and very 
useful. Theories were the great thing, theories, the 
wilder the better. They were more scientific and 
attracted more notice. It took me a long time, but I 
succeeded at last. I convinced him, not, however, 
till he had finished the whiskey bottle. Then he rose 
suddenly, moved away sadly, and declared solemnly 
that he was going to change his name. He wasn’t 
going to be treated like his cousins. And so saying 
he left the room. 


NAPIER : HAVELOCK : GORDON. 
(By an OLp SOLDIER.) 


I ‘““ HUNG with grooms and porters ”” on the parapet 
overlooking the open space in Trafalgar Square. A 
fringe of spectators lined this parapet; they had come 
to watch an effort of the Trade Unions to raise 
recruits. 

Bands played, the banners of the guilds of craft 
waved in the cold wind, a fairly large crowd, among 
them many soldiers, assembled round Nelson’s statue, 
and soon loud-voiced speakers—some of them of 
vigorous middle-age and sturdy physique—began to 
chant the praises of the ‘‘ voluntary system ”’ 

But to me the sounds soon became blurred and indis- 
tinct. Between me and the noisy speakers loomed 
the figures of ‘‘ famous men’”’: Napier, with his eagle 
mien; the quiet figure of Havelock ; Gordon, looking 
for the succour that never came, and from above I 
heard the voice of Nelson. 

‘*Thank God’’, he said, ‘‘I did my duty. Aye, 
and the British Fleet of to-day has done its duty, too. 
They had an easier task, perhaps, than the one that 
Collingwood and I and my band of brothers had, but 
they have done it well, keeping watch and ward in the 
dark waters of the North Sea. They have done their 
duty so well that, after fifteen months of war, these 
crowds are able to assemble in safety day after day at 
the base of this pillar and to discuss whether they need 
yet do theirs.’ 

As the sounds died away I turned towards the statue 
of Napier. His features seemed lighted by a quiet 
smile, and he muttered : ‘‘ They’re trying to raise more 
soldiers, I see. I wonder if they’ll ever get men like 
those of the old Twenty-Second that I had under me 
in Scinde. I valued the cheers those hardy veterans 
gave me after the battle of Meanee more than all the 
honours I earned later on. I wonder ’’, he added in 
a tone of irony, ‘‘if those who are in charge of this 


| ‘war ever heard of the story that used to be told about my 


sending a despatch after Meanee—‘ Peccavi ’—I have 
Scinde. I don’t think they can have heard of it, for not 
one of them has apologised to Roberts for their stupid 
neglect of his warnings, or owned up to any mistakes 
in the conduct of this war that’s going on now.’ 

The eagle eyes grew hard, but they melted again as 
he looked on the many gallant soldiers gathered in the 
Square, for few leaders loved their men as did Charles 
Napier, and the old General’s eye told him that they 
were of the same stamp as the men of the old Twenty- 
Second, who, concealing the wounds that they had 
received at Meanee, marched with their regiment till 
they dropped exhausted on the arid plains of Scinde. 

The gentle Havelock took up the tale. He repeated 
the words graven on the pedestal of his statue, and he 
added : ‘‘ I told my men that a grateful country would 
not forget the brave fellows who fought under me in 
that terrible summer of 1857. But it was left to the 
gallant little Bobs to wake my countrymen up again, 
and to organise funds for the veterans of the old 
Mutiny days. However, I’m glad it’s done all right 
at last. And there’s another thing he told me, which 
cheered me; he said that the soldiers who are fighting 
now in France are turning more and more to religion. 
They used to laugh at ‘ Havelock’s Saints’ in the old 
Thirteenth, but the regiment showed at Jalalabad that 
my sermons hadn’t spoilt their soldiering.” 
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I turned then to see if Gordon, the last of the 
‘‘famous men’”’ in that assembly, would utter his 
thoughts aloud. At last he ceased to gaze into the 
distance, and with a sigh he said: ‘‘ Are they going 
to be too late again, as they were thirty-one years ago, 
when they sent me to Khartoum? Are we never to 
have men at the head of affairs in England who can 
make up their minds? When I went to Khartoum that 
time I had to tell them that they would not let Egypt 
keep the Sudan, they wouldn’t take it themselves, 
and they wouldn’t let anyone else have it. 

‘* Well, well—Kitchener made up their minds for 
them, and all the old devilries that went on in the 
Sudan are things of the past. Thank God, Kitchener 
is still with them, and he’ll clear up this mess, as he 
did the horrible one they made in Khartoum.” 

As I roused myself from my trance, and left the 
meeting, I could not help wishing that we had some of 
the Japanese spirit of worship for our ancestors, or 
that, like the Jews of olden days, we sometimes 
‘‘ praised our famous men and our fathers that begat 
us.”’ 


THE VOICE OF RACHEL WEEPING—— 
BELGIUM, 1914. 


ELOVED, little belovéd, where shall I find you? 
Not at the ends of the earth, in the depths of the 


sea, 
On the winds, in the stars, in the desolate spaces of 
heaven. 
Yesterday mine, to-day you have ceased to be! 


The kings of the earth and the rulers take counsel 
together, 
But your voice and your eyes that looked love to my 
eyes are gone. 
Fire and rapine and sword are flaming around me, 
They have ravished my child from my life, and my 
life goes on. 


Belovéd, little belovéd, where shall I find you? 
I gave you your shape and your smile and your 
innocent breath, 
And the travail of birth that I knew was as nought to 
the rending 
Of my body and spirit and soul in this travail of 
death. 


All religions forsake and philosophies fail me, 
Dark as the primal mother I stand alone. 

One wild question cries in my night and the answer 
Comes not—His sky is silent, His earth a stone. 


God of our fathers—speak, reveal, enlighten ! 
Lo, with despair my soul grows wan and wild ! 
Yet, O God, hear me not, heed me not, count me as 
nothing— 
Only let it be well with her, my child! 
BEATRICE CREGAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 
21 December 1915. 
Dear Sir,—Perhaps you could find room for a few 
words about Sir Douglas Haig from a member and 
late Vice-Principal of the College which has just made 
him an Honorary Fellow. It is but little that we can 
do to show our appreciation of the merits of the elder 
and younger members of our body who have served 


'the country so well. Titular academic distinction 


seems perhaps a little out of place im the stern reali- 
ties and dangerous duties of the present hour. His 
most recent appointment reflects back some lustre 
on the College where he was well known just thirty 


years ago. His rooms were under the Brasenose Sun- 
dial No. iv., and he rode a sturdy grey horse at a 
time when hunting was a more general pastime at 
Oxford than it can be to-day. Then, as now, he left 
the impression of a great store of latent energy, 
of reserved vitality: no one could be deceived by his 
quietness into thinking him apathetic. It would seem 
that he had very early in life a distinct programme 
and policy. Just twenty-one years ago he wrote to 
Sir Evelyn Wood a remarkable letter after a visit to 
Germany—a letter of practical insight, mastery of 
detail, shrewd prophecy, and earnest warning. He 
seemed then quite aware of the coming struggle and 
felt strongly upon the question of preparedness. It 
is not for a moment doubtful that, had the great 
defensive services of our country been under the per- 
sonal control of the Sovereign, advised by experts like 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Lord Roberts, and the younger 
men they inspired, we should have been spared the 
loss of thousands of lives and many millions of money. 
This letter was sent to the safe keeping of Lady . 
Haig, that it might form some day (we may hope 
a very distant day). part of the biography of a great 
man. 

While politicians live from moment to moment and 
seem quite incapable of larger views or wider out- 
look, here was a young man just over thirty, in a 
profession then supposed to provide simple leisure for 
sport and social distinction, who was really able to 
look ahead and see the serious dangers on the horizon. 
Since then all earnest soldiers have had to fight 
against the ignorance, the indifference, the misplaced 
meddling and economies of our amateur statesmen. 
His work at Aldershot is confessedly beyond all praise. 
in training his men to be one of the finest military 
inStruments known to history he had no rival. His 
quietness and confidence ’’ was their strength. This 
comparison of his thoroughness and hard work with 
the spasmodic interest and piecemeal activity of our 
amateur rulers rises naturally to the mind at such a 
time. But it is certain that it never occurred to Sir 
Douglas himself: entirely absorbed in his own task 
he had no politics and was never a critic except in 
those matters wherein he had an expert’s knowledge. 
Nor do I believe he ever voiced, in public or private, 
his own misgivings as to the real danger of ‘* sophis- 
tical’? amateurs in high places—men who, having 
learnt no trade thoroughly, offer themselves as com- 
petent for any and all. Nor is it fair to make him 
the screen and excuse for a polemic against the party 
system and the control of the Services by parliamen- 
tary cabals. Yet it is the obvious lesson which an 
outsider must draw that in the rivalry of our com- 
petitive age only competent business men can be 
trusted. We can defeat German militarism only by 
taking a leaf out of its book. The modern State, 
which has put far behind the antiquated notions of 
personal freedom, public discussion, and government 
by consent, requires, first and foremost, organisa- 
tion by those who know. We organise our school 
children, their homes, and their education, our work- 
men and their labour bureaux, their trade unions and 
their delegates, everywhere there is centralised 
authority and the rank and file have only to obey— 
if they want to live. Militarism has entered every 
department of our national life, except the Army. 
There alone are laymen and civilians allowed to inter- 
fere with the work of experts, to thwart and set aside 
their professional opinion. It is possible that in the 
very near future our defensive services will make an 
effective protest against the disastrous amateur 
trifling and costly mismanagement which have cost 
us so dear. The silent and thorough work of a man 
like Sir Douglas Haig stands out in striking contrast. 
It is inconceivable that after the war is over the 
nation can allow the question to be shelved—of busi- 
ness methods in the Services and expert control of 


the country’s defence. No one but a fool supposes 
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that the Millennium will immediately succeed the 
-declaration of peace, that the defeated will for- 
give and forget, or that any unarmed democracy 
which dislikes conscription can dictate terms to rulers 
who are in earnest about essentials and know their 
subject. Already many people (once sound Consti- 
tutionalists) are asking, not wholly in irony, if we 
cannot find a new Cromwell or, rather, a new Monk. 
Yours, etc., 
F. W. Busse. 


GALLIPOLI. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Chelsea, 
December 1915. 

Sir,—106,610 killed, wounded, and missing ; 90,000 
sick! Such is the reckoning for the most tragic 
blunder ever committed in war—a blunder due to the 
predominant power of impulsive and unknowing 
politicians over the Army and Navy. The failure of the 
disastrous Walcheren Expedition in 1809, the account 
of which in Allison’s ‘‘ History of Europe’’ is well 
worth studying as a historical analogy, was due to the 
slowness and incapacity of Lord Chatham, a Society 
general, who commanded. In this case no blame can 
justly be attached either to Navy or Army, who were 
given an impossible task. No devotion or courage was 
wanting on their part. Enver Pasha is reported to have 
said that if the attack on Gallipoli had been carried out 
as a surprise by Army and Navy simultaneously, 
nothing could have saved Constantinople. In reality, 
the Navy was used, at terrible loss, to warn the Turks 
and their astute German masters to prepare to receive 
the Army. 

The only redeeming feature of the disastrous Gal- 
lipoli fiasco, except the splendid bravery and self- 
sacrifice of our troops, and especially of the heroic Aus- 
tralians, has been the withdrawal from the isthmus of 
disease and death, and the skill with which it was 
carried out by the general commanding ; which furnishes 
one more proof of the assertion that our soldiers and 
sailors have to make good the faults of our politicians, 
the ‘‘ wise men of Gotham ’’ who sit at Westminster, 
and in at least one of our public offices, in which tender 
consideration for the feelings and future of Germany, 
our deadly enemy, who must be made to bite the dust if 
the British Empire is not to go under, seems not un- 
known. At the same time, one cannot too strongly 
condemn those who charge certain of our Ministers and 
administrators with pro-Germanism. It is quite safe 
to assert that there is no such feeling existent. It may, 
however, be that some of them are influenced by the 
consideration that, after the war, we ought to be friends 
with Germany, and should not press her too hard. If 
such feeling does exist—and I certainly have heard ex- 
pression given to it—the sooner it is eradicated, the 
better for those mistaken men who incubate it. We 
are at war not only with a sanguinary Moloch, of whom 
ruthless cruelty and base cunning are the character- 
istics, but also with the whole German nation, which 
hates us and has hated us for a generation, and has 
vowed our destruction as being the one Power which 
makes their dream of Weltmacht an impossibility. 
They have shown themselves to be a mendacious, un- 
scrupulous, and merciless people, who, under the hypo- 
critical garb of friendship and love of peace, have been 
preparing destruction for us for years. No nation has 
ever before so wallowed with readiness and delight in 
the mud of treachery and frightfulness. Under their 
Diabolus redivivus, and through his inspiration, they 
have become the most criminal people on earth, as can 
be verified from their own Government’s statistics, and 
the notion is preposterous that we can again enter into 
bonds of friendship with them or allow them in our 
midst, to spy upon us and to take up the numerous em- 
ployments they have held, to the detriment of our own 
men and women. Germany’s brutal and bestial crimes 
in the war have been unspeakable and are unforgivable. 
One cannot tell what is hidden in the womb of the 
future. The German people may in time work out their 


| 
| 


own salvation; they may rise and themselves exter- 
minate the criminal maniac and his military myrmidons, 
and then, if the wind of freedom once more is wafted over 
the unfortunate people, the other nations whom they 
have menaced and attempted to crush may, in the far 
future, hold out a helping hand to them to enable 
them to recover their lost place among God’s people, 
which they have forfeited through their crimes. No 
really loyal and patriotic Britisher will ever vote again 
for a Parliamentary candidate who will not pledge him- 
self to oppose the admission to any employments in 
Great Britain of Germans after the war. 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Perse School House, Glebe Road, 
Cambridge, 
December 1915. 
Dear Sir,—The letter quoted below may amuse your 
readers. It is in pleasant contrast with the unctuous 
humbug of the Fellowship of Reconciliation and ‘the clap- 
trap of Morel. The aims of civilised man are clearly set 
forth as a town hall, a hotel, a water system, and electric 
light. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. H. D. Rousse. 


‘“His PRUDENT GRANDFATHER. 
‘‘Three Young Americans Being Trained in the New 
Patriotism. 
‘*To the Editor of ‘The New York Times’. 

‘*In his Columbus Day address, Colonel Roosevelt spoke 
of the need of preparedness for war with his customary 
emphasis. With his habitual assumption of authority, he 
held up to ridicule the song, ‘I Didn’t Raise My Boy to be 
a Soldier’. He mollycoddlized, as usual. 

‘In the light of his remarks, I want to submit some views 
and facts. Before I speak of my offspring 1 want to say 
a word as to an ancestor of mine. Three of my maternal 
grandfather’s brothers were killed in the civil war—two on 
the field of battle, one died at home of wounds. My grand- 
father was asked if he was going to the war. He replied : 
‘ Not unless they make me go, and if they draft me I shall 
be shot in the back running for the rear as fast as my legs 
can carry me’. 

““Mr. Roosevelt said that if that song had expressed the 
spirit of ’61 none of us would be singing it today. My 
grandfather left some thirty descendants. His brothers lay 
in the ground. I don’t believe I’m living because my 
great-uncles died, but because my grandfather lived. I 
respect the memory of my grandfather and his attitude more 
than his brothers. He built the only hall and the only hotel 
in the town. He put in a town water system that runs 
itself, and started an electric-lighting plant. 

‘Mrs. Russell and I have three sons. We hope we’ll 
have more. We shall do our best not only not to raise them 
to be soldiers, but to raise them to refuse to be soldiers. 
If such as we are mollycoddles, let preparedness fanatics 
make the most of it. 

‘* WinTER RUSSELL. 

““New York, 12 November 1915.” 


SETTLEMENT QUESTIONS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
18 December 1915. 
Sir,—I read your splendid article ‘‘Germany’s Peace- 
hunting’, and should like to give you, as Permanent 
President of the Polish National League, with its seat 
at Zniesienie, one of the Forts of Lwéw since the Bosnian 
Crisis in 1908, the Polish representative at the First Uni- 
versal Races Congress in 1911, my opinion—not as a 
controversialist, however—on how to secure peace! The 


state of civilisation is unfortunately not yet advanced 
enough, 1 am afraid, for admitting the principle I hereby 
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briefly develop. Thus permanent peace would be more 
or less excluded for more than a generation. As conse- 
quently we shall not live to see it (what many may 
term ‘‘ Utopia”’), the best is, therefore, to prepare for 
future wars in order not io be taken unawares when some 
juture ambitious Chief-of-State lights the torch of destruc- 
tion, desolation, and death, though we, all of us, must 
always try to realise, or see realised, the principle 1 now 
give : 

Poland (the three parts) must be granted complete 
independence; for a government of her own, by her own 
people, is a thousand times to be preferred, be it ever 
so bad, to the government of the usurper, or to governor- 
ship by some outside Powers, be it ever so good and per- 
fect, not implying hereby that the past or present governor- 
ship of those Powers can be considered good or perfect 
by a long way. 

Schleswig-Holstein must be returned to Denmark, Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, ‘frentino to Italy, Bosnia~-Herzegovina 
to Serbia, Skutari to Montenegro, Transylvania to Rou- 
mania, Bohemia independent, Flanders to the Flemish, 
Macedonia to Bulgaria, Turkey out of Europe, Armenia 
independent, all conquests of Prussia to be released, La 
Bretagne to be given Home Rule; in short, all territories 
occupied by a foreign Power, but inhabited mostly by an 
alien race or nation, must be left to be governed by the real 
motherland of that alien race or nation, unless those people 
themselves desire freely the contrary. 

All territories in possession of a nation—if ownership 
of territories can be said legitimately and legally to exist 
at all—which are inhabited by a foreign race, alien race 
or nationality, should be ceded to the mother-country of 
that race or become by mutual and free agreement, by 
reciprocal consent, without signed scraps of paper, incor- 
porated as a Federal and autonomous State ! 

If that could ever be achieved, then we shall have per- 
manent peace and continuous flourishing trade and com- 
merce, without having to incur the enormous taxes for 
armaments, at present indispensable ! 

Yours truly, 
Paut Z. Piast 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
43, Park Lane. 


Sir,—We were told at the beginning of the war that | 


democracy was on its trial. 


Looking back, I think we may | 


add that it was on its trial also during the years preceding | 


the war. 
obstinate crank, deny that during both periods democracy 
has been an utter failure? 


Can anyone, not a hidebound politician or an | 


As to the ante-war period, we have been told that a | 
democratic Government was quite justified in ignoring the | 


full and definite storm warnings they had received, and 
tinkering along with what they called ‘‘ Liberal Policy ”’, 
because they were not shoved along and hustled into prepa- 
ration for the storm by the democracy. 

The democracy, on the other hand, excuses itself on the 
ground that its rulers knew, but gave no warning. This 
latter plea is very true; still the people must remember that 
it was they who elected that Mr. Asquith, with his policy 
of ‘Wait and see,’’ Lord Haldane, with ‘his spiritual 
home in Germany,”’ and others of a similar kind, should 
be our rulers; and it is they or their leaders who still talk 
of these politicians as if they were Heaven-born statesmen. 
And during the war what has been the attitude of the 
leaders of the democracy, with a very few exceptions? We 
are told, even by Mr. J. H. Thomas (who wishes to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds) that under any 


pampered classes to do so. Truly, Mr. Thomas, like Mr. 
Gladstone, can persuade himself of anything. The fact is 
that there has not been a word of protest on this subject 
from the classes; all opposition comes from the masses. 
Why? 

The same applies as to the new laws for diminishing the 
curse of drink. We have the London trade unions stating 
in the most high and mighty terms that what may be good 
enough for the classes, from the King downwards, will 
never do for them. I need not go into details of the strikes 
that have been a disgrace to the country, and many othe: 
similar matters. 

And yet Mr. Arnold Bennett solemnly informs us that 
“‘the greatest of all causes is the cause of democracy’’. 
Civilisation and religion must come after democracy. Is 
it to be wondered at if non-democrats get very tired of this 
worship of an utterly outworn fetish? For from the time 
of the Greek Republics, from the time that the Hebrews 
demanded to have a king to rule over them, democratic 
government has almost invariably been a fraud and a 
failure. Even in America nowadays I am told on thigh 
authority that, in view of its proven inefficiency, democracy 
is looked on by many with doubt and misgiving. 

It is nearly 3,000 years ago since the greatest of poets 
put into the mouth of the wise Ulysses these words of rebuke 
to the democrat of that day : 

** Be silent, wretch, and deem not here allowed, 
_ That worst of tyrants, a usurping crowd.” 
I am, Sir, etc., 
J. F. Murpny (Capt.). 


“THE NAVY OR NOTHING”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
17 December 1915. 

Sir,—I have read your article in last Saturday’s issue 
with much interest. 

Ever since the present war began I have made it my 
business to push the vital question of our Navy “ for all I 
am worth”; I am only an old man of no account in the 
eyes of the world, but I am and have been “‘ doing what I 
could ”’ in this matter. 

If you will let your readers know that at every post 
office a booklet may be had, gratis, showing ‘‘ How to 
Join the Royal Navy’, parents of hearty British boys of 
fifteen to sixteen years of age can find a vocation for their 
sons ‘in the service of God and man ”’. 

Yours, ete., 
Born 1845. 


REPRISALS OR SELF-DEFENCE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
35, Roeland Street, Cape Town. 

Six,—I was glad to read your remarks on reprisals and 
also the letter of Major-General Sir Alfred Turner. I have 
iong thought there was great danger in the divided opinion 
on this matter. We now have the Archbishops and Bishops 
condemning the use of gas and at the same time the war 
authorities employing it. What is needed is clear thinking 
on the subject and not muddle-headed sentiment. Things 
would be improved if we dropped the terms ‘‘ reprisals ** and 
‘retaliation ’’, and spoke only of “self-defence”. In 
itself there is no more harm in using gas than in employing 
high explosives to shatter the bodies and minds of our foes. 
The wrong the Germans committed in using it first was 


| breaking the Hague Convention; but now that they have 


circumstances, even with a large majority in its favour in | 
Parliament, compulsion will be opposed tooth and nail by | 


his friends. Many other democratic cranks who disport 
themselves in the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ say more or less the same 
thing. Mr. Thomas also asserts that it is far harder on 
the sons of toil to undergo National Service than for the 


done so it is quite clear that we are under no obligation to 
observe it, and therefore the only objection to it in our case 
is a sentimental one, as being a little more cruel than the 
other means of slaughter. But are we going to allow mere 
sentiment to lose us the war by giving our enemies such an 
advantage over us that they must win? Are we, for mere 
s‘ntiment, to see Christianity and civilisation crushed, and 
ruin and misery brought on the present and future genera- 
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tions because some confused Christians fear to cause our | pares them carefully, and if those averages show 


devilish enemies—enemies of God and man—1io per cent. 
more pain than we already inflict on them? They will 
perhaps say: ‘*‘ No; when the danger becomes so great, we 
must use gas and such other means.’? Then I submit it 
is for the military authorities, and not the ecclesiastical, to 
decide when the time has come. 

The great danger is that by such unwise pronouncements 
of the clergy public opinion may be so divided that when the 
war authorities wish to use these means, including bombing 
undefended towns of the foe, they may be much hampcred 
in carrying out their necessary duty. 

It is certain that after the precedent set in this war all 
sides will use such means. If in the days of Agincourt and 
Crécy it had been proposed to use high explosives instead of 
arrows, there is no doubt that people would have cried out 
against such fearful weapons, and yet now we, clergy and 
all, approve of them and even help to produce them. Hence 
the objection is trivial, owing chiefly to an absence of straight 
thinking, and oblivion of the fact that since our foes have 
already broken the Hague Convention we cannot do so by 
our use of gas. 

The same argument applies to air raids. If by threaten- 
ing to bomb their defenceless towns as they do ours we can 
prevent the slaughter of our innocents, surely we not only 
may but ought to do so. The German civilian population 
are not to be distinguished from their army and navy, for 
they heartily approve of all the unutterable villainies com- 
mitted by them, and so they can claim no immunity on the 
usual grounds. We, in doing such deeds after they have 
initiated them, are free from the guilt they have incurred. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tueopore B. BLatHwayr. 


COMPULSORY INSPECTION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
19, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., 
December 1915. 

Sir,—I think Mr. A. E. Bale has not read either Mr. 
Carson’s letter or mine very carefully, although he ‘‘ heartily 
supports” the latter’s views. Mr. Carson asked for im- 
mediate ‘‘ compulsory inspection and certification, to pro- 
tect our sokdiers from a worse fate than death itself’. The 
whole of my reply was therefore dealing with compulsory 
inspection and certification as applied in England for the 
supposed protection of soldiers between 1870 and 1884. 

Mr. Bale begins his letter by flatly contradicting Mr. 
Carson. He says: ‘‘ It is not compulsory inspection that is 
required anywhere; it is compulsory notification of con- 
tagious diseases and compulsory treatment of patients ” 
That is an entirely different thing. 

Further, as I was not writing about notification, and as 
we have never had general notification of these diseases in 
this country, it can hardly be argued that, according to my 
logic, ‘‘ abolition of notification has reduced disease ”’ 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Bale will allow me to refer to the 
points he makes, and will correct me if I have not understood 
him aright. I agree that notification is not a question of 
morality, and it would probably be much better if, when it 
came to treatment, we assumed that these diseases were 
innocently acquired, and treated them accordingly. To my 
mind, however, general compulsory notification (and if it is 
not general it is useless) cannot be enforced. With a 
disease that in its primary and most contagious stages does 
not keep a person from work, and the external symptonis of 
which can be easily removed, how is notification to be en- 
forced? What family man is going to run the risk of letting 
local officials know that he has contracted such a disease, or 
unwittingly infected his home? 

Mr. Bale says it is a wrong argument to quote hospital 
cases, and states that disease is more rampant than official 
statistics disclose, and that the war has not reduced it. All 
these statements are true; but I think if one takes all avail- 
able official statistics over a period of thirty years, and com- 


a steady 
and continuous decrease, then it is justifiable to assume that 
those diseases are being reduced. That this steady decrease 
has unhappily been arrested since the war I have little doubt 
—in fact, there is every reason to believe that there has been 
a rapid increase, and it is probable that the whole of Europe, 
and perhaps all the civilised world, will suffer enormously in 
this direction. For that possibility we ought now to be pre- 
paring, but I know of no system on the Continent based on 
compulsory lines which is of the least use. If Mr. Bale has 
other information, I should be glad to know of it. 

Amongst other things, we need more education and know- 
ledge of the dangers, easy access, without stigma, to free, 
efficient treatment in hospitals and evening clinics, to- 
gether with a greatly increased sense of personal responsi- 
bility, honour, and self-control in both men and women. 
This is a long process, but I doubt if there are any short cuts. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALISON NEILANS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


THE USE OF FOOTNOTES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
London, 
16 December 1915. 

Sir,—I venture to protest against the remarks of your 

reviewer on the use of references to original sources in my 
book on ‘ Prehistoric Art ’’, reviewed in your last issue. 
It is evident that he has inadvertently overlooked the short 
preface, for in it occurs the following passage: ‘‘ Through- 
out I have given references in notes to enable the reader, 
if he so desire, to find the original and further illustrations, 
and the student to follow up in the original sources any 
subject in which he may be interested.’’ 
“There is no question of experts or the novel-reading 
public, as your’reviewer’s remarks suggest. He has un- 
fortunately altogether misconceived the object of the book. 
It is written by an anthropologist primarily for the student 
of anthropology, and in the second place for the cultured 
public which takes an interest in antiquarian subjects. 

No one can admire more than I do Charles Reade’s 
‘Cloister on the Hearth”? as a work of art and as one of 
the finest historical novels ever written, but to suggest that 
it was no more suitable that I should give references to 
original sources than the author of this famous novel is 
assuredly beyond the mark, and compares things which are 
on quite different planes. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
E. A. Parkyn. 


DATES IN “ PICKWICK”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Bristol, 16 December 1915. 

Bs ae don’t know if a slight error or confusion of dates 

Pickwick ’’ has ever been noticed. 

gti chapter 40 we learn that Mr. Pickwick entered the 
Fleet Prison a week after the commencement of Trinity 
Law Term—presumably about 10 June 1828. Mrs. Bardell 
was arrested in the last week of July (chapter 46), and a 
day or two after Mr. Pickwick was released. Yet we are 
told, in chapter 45, that his imprisonment lasted ‘* three long 
months ”, and in chapter 47 Sam Weller says ‘* three months 
and better ”’. 

Mr. Pickwick apparently started on his mission to Bristol 
and Birmingham (chapter 50) early in August; but it is 
evident from the description of the weather, roads, etc., 
and the mention of fires, that it was in the autumn; and we 
know, from chapter 53, that the events immediately after 
his return took place in October. 

It is curious that Dickens should have placed the episode 
of the girls’ school at Bury St. Edmunds at the end of the 


holiday month of August. 
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REVIEWS. 
GERMANY AS WAR-MAKER. 


“The Evidence in the Case: Civilization v. Germany.” 
By James M. Beck. With an Introduction by th 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate. Revised Edition. Put- 


nams. Is. net. 
R. JAMES M. sometime Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States of 


America, has been a very good friend to the Allied 
cause. Fourteen months ago, on 25 October, 1914, 
he printed in the ‘‘ New York Times’’ a thorough 
article on the genesis of the war, because he wished 
to satisfy himself from irrefutable evidence upon which 
nation or nations the moral responsibilities for a 
dreadful daily sacrifice of human lives rested, justly 
and for all time. He studied the case as a good 
judge and jury would have studied it; so his article 
made a convincing impression on all impartial minds, 
if they followed its examination of documental facts. 
Very soon it was translated into several European 
languages, and about 400,000 copies of its English 
edition were sold in our country. 

But an article was not enough; it discovered and 
laid the basis of a book; and in December, 1914, the 
first edition of the present book was issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Three months later a revised 
edition appeared, and in July of this year a shilling 
reprint made its appeal to everybody. To-day we 
welcome this reprint in a revised edition containing 
some new material; and full justice has been done to 
the diplomatic records of England, Germany, Russia, 
France and Belgium. 

During the crisis that preceded the outbreak of 
war Dr. Beck went to Weimar, after paying a visit 
to a small village near Erfurt, where one of his 
ancestors was born. This ancestor emigrated to 
Pennsylvania, and founded there a family whose 
lineage was partly English, partly Swiss, and partly 
German. On the evening of 31 July, 1914, Dr. Beck 
reached Basle, and in a few hours took train for 
Paris, travelling by way of Delle. ‘‘ Twenty-four 
hours after we passed this frontier town German 
soldiers entered and blew out the brains of a French 
custom-house officer, thus the first victim in the 
greatest war that the world has ever known.’’ = In 
Paris Dr. Beck was greatly impressed by the excel- 
lent demeanour of the citizens; and he adds with his 
usual candour, ‘‘In Germany similar scenes were 
enacted and a like spirit of courage and self-sacrifice 
was shown.’’ During his railway journey Dr. Beck 
was ‘touched to the quick by the searching irony of 
events, as labourers in the fields of Franoe, at the 
bidding of their village tocsin, hurried from their 
harvests of grapes and corn to enrol themselves for 
the first battles. 

Against this background of near and tragical reality 
Dr. Beck reviews and cross-examines all the evidence 
that he has collected from official documents. The 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate says in his introduction: “ It 
is evident that Dr. Beck did not undertake to convince 
‘the Supreme Court of Civilisation ’ until he was him- 
self thoroughly persuaded of the justice of his cause, 
that the invasion of Belgium by Germany was not only 
a gross breach of existing treaties, but was in vio- 
lation of settled international law, and a crime against 
humanity never to be forgotten, a crime which con- 
verted that peaceful and prosperous country into a 
human slaughter-house, reeking with the blood of four 
great nations.’’ 

The ten chapters are ably planned and very well 
developed, and the author’s ‘‘ Foreword’’ and Epi- 
logue are good auto-portraits, revealing Dr. Beck 
himself. He is much more emotional than are Mr. 
Headlam and the Oxford Historians, whose books on 
the same problems ought to be read side by side with 
the Beck summing-up and verdict. Those Historians 
and Mr. Headlam, writing as Englishmen, appeal 
mainly to their own countrymen : only a neutral can be 


authoritative in this matter with other neutrals; and 
hence the importance of Dr. Beck’s careful and in- 
trepid work. ‘That he should be read eagerly from 
day to day in our own country is desirable, of course, 
because working men and their wives often know very 
little about the war and its origin. Reading good 
books has not been their hobby. Will they spend 
a shilling to read Dr. Beck? Our political organi- 
sations ought to consider this question. Nothing but 
good would arise if they distributed copies among the 
working-class electors. 

Mr. Choate thinks that ‘‘ Dr. Beck’s opinion that 
England and France were taken unawares and were 
wholly unprepared for war is a little too strongly 
expressed’’. No doubt they were taken unawares, 
but only because they were foolish enough to pass 
their time in fierce quarrels over their home affairs. 
Men of common sense in both countries had learnt 
from frequent German warnings to look upon war 
with Germany as a near peril. Every follower of 
Lord Roberts was well aware that our small British 
armies would not awe Germany into caution if she got 
an opportunity to strike again. But when the crisis 
came neither France nor England made a false move. 
The Governments did all that could be done to prevent 
the outbreak of war. . Russia, too, like England, was 
eager to keep the peace. On these points no impartial 
and judicious mind has any doubt. They are as 
evident in history as the warnings given by German 
ambition. 

Here and there Dr. Beck invites discussion. Being 
a firm believer in democracy, and also a_ sincere 
admirer of historic Germany, he declines to believe 
that the Bismarckian tradition has been that of the 
German people, and he writes as follows: ‘‘It is a 
reflection upon civilisation that two nations [France 
and Germany], each so brave, heroic and self-sacri- 
ficing, should, without their consent and by the 
miserable and iniquitous folly of scheming statesmen 
and diplomats, be plunged into a war, of which no 
man can see the end, and which has already swept 
away the flower of their manhood.’’ 

Now war is as old as humanity, and in all times 
and tribes and nations fighting men who have won 
battles have fought with passion, and therefore with 
their own consent. To suppose that sixty-five mil- 
lions of Germans can be driven into war by a few 
statesmen and diplomats is to suppose that the sixty- 
five millions are bedridden valetudinarians with less 
character than sheep. The whole of Germany wanted 
to fight; she was the motive-power behind her states- 
manship; and behind her spying methods, and behind 
her commercial tactics. Bismarck himself, as all 
good historians admit, represented movements in the 
Prussian people which were at least as old as the 
theft of Silesia. Dr. Beck believes that, if the policy 
of this war had been submitted by referendum to the 
Austrian and German peoples, with a full statement 
of facts concerning the Serbian controversy, blood- 
shed would have been avoided. But the Serbian 
controversy was but a means to an end, and this end 
was the gratification of old enmities and of planned 
ambitions. As the Civil War in the United States of 
America could not have been prevented by a referen- 
dum, so the German people would never have per- 
mitted their militant aspirations to be burked at the 
last moment by pacifist sentiments. Every German 
crime done in the fields of war has been applauded by 
them. Not even the horror of the Lusitania shocked 
their good, kind, noble minds. German clerks in 
every European country since 1870-71 have been 
inspired by a diligent and patient aggression; and in 
all preparations for the present war the German people 
Have been the main motive-power, the incoming tide 
of aggression. Conscious of their growing power 
they were eager to win a vaster Empire. 

Dr. Beck loses touch with this point ; and in another 
matter also he draws us away from the main purpose 
of his book—from the cross-examination of historical 
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documents and the alembication of truth from facts. 
A note of pacifism sounds in many pages. It is a 
note of sincere conviction, but yet it hurts most English 
readers, who have so many reasons to fear and hate 
the insidious harm done in the past to their own 
country by the sincerity of pacifist illusions. History 
proves that there are but three pacificators : adequate 
preparation for defence, a completely accurate balance 
of power, and such a peace of despotism as that which 
Rome imposed on her conquests. Not even the strife 
of trade competition obeys the precepts that Dr. Beck 


wants to see adopted some day by great hungry | 


nations, some elderly and others youthful. 


THE LIMITS OF AN IRONIST. 


“The Path of Glory.” By Anatole France. Lane. 6s. 
HIS is a collection of papers and letters written 
by M. France since the war broke out. 
Through them there persists one note alone—the note 
of simple patriotism and fervour, of an intense energy 
of conviction. M. France, indeed, is no longer the 
ironist with a balance in his hand. He is just an 
ardent Frenchman—his phrases have the identical ring 
of the phrases of General Joffre. General Joffre’s 
vaincre ou mourir is aptly written across every page 
of this patriotic sheaf of papers. 

Of course this is precisely what we should expect 
of M. France; but let us not lose sight of its signifi- 
cance simply because it happens to be inevitable and 
not at all surprising. M. France is, in his art, 
supremely an ironist. He is the detached observer of 
ideas and men and things. He inhabits the ivory 
tower of a humorous and exquisite temperament. 
All his creative work has been marked by a cool de- 
tachment, a sanity not to be bribed by liking or pre- 
conception. He has looked down upon mankind as 
though he were sitting in a theatre watching a comedy 
of puppets. He has never engaged himself to any 
party, philosophy, or creed. Look for a moment into 
his ‘‘ Thais ’’—where all the creeds and philosophies 
encounter and dispute. Upon what page can we 
charge the author with taking sides? Is Paphnutius 
the Stilite right or wrong? Is the Arian a heretic or 
is St. Anthony a madman? Is the redemption of 
‘* Thais ’’ a miracle or a blunder? You will ask these 
questions in vain of the man who shows you all these 
people expressing themselves by word and deed. He 
gives to all of them reality and a fair chance of putting 
their inspirations intelligibly and attractively. You 
like and dislike them alternately, but you are never 
permitted the elementary and crude satisfaction of 
wholesale approval or condemnation. Even when 
Paphnutius, anticipating the window-smashers and 
whitewashers of Puritan England, hurls into a purify- 
ing bonfire works of art which we would give a 
millionaire’s ransom to possess to-day we cannot 
wholly censure him. He is so obviously right from 
his own point of view. Besides, our author refuses 
to help us even to decide the main question of all: Is 
ascetism wrong or right? It damns the unfortunate 
Stilite, but it saves the soul of ‘‘ Thais ’’. 

Here, as in every characteristic work of M. France, 
one gets right away from the hot-gospelling and pam- 
phleteering of an age which produces novels with a 
purpose, and even preaches at one in its music and its 
art. M. France is too big a man to take sides. He 
is too deeply penetrated with the fine, sad comedy of 
things. He is no more a partisan than Shakespeare. 

But there are limits to the functions of a sane irony 
—limits which big men realise and only little men dis- 
pute. If M. France had remained in his tower to-day, 
and looked upon the fighting nations as he looked upon 
Anthony’s Alexandria—if he had not been moved to 
take sides passionately on behalf of his country—we 
should rightly have shut his book and have had no 
more dealings with him. Irony may play smilingly 


among the dogmas, philosophies, and institutions of 


mankind; it may glance with a kind indulgence upon 
follies fervently committed under the dominion of 
egoist passion. But irony cannot, without blunting its 
fine edge and losing its essential character, play upon 
the simple virtues for which the highest and humblest 
have perished willingly from time unreckoned. Such 
irony as comes from the trenches is not really irony 
at all, but a recoil into jesting of minds wrought to a 
savage tension. That smiling superiority which is of 
the essence of the irony of M. France has in the war 
| no part or place; and M. France, being a Frenchman 
and a patriot, knows and assumes this quite naturally, 

Here is not merely a literary fact but an example 
for lesser men. Not all authors of middle age, accus- 
tomed to perform in a personal rut of their own, have 
had the tact of M. France. Writers who have never 
got anywhere near the finished irony of M. France, 
who are on the contrary incorrigible hot-gospellers, 
whose notions are quite intolerably frivolous when seen 
against the realities which fill our minds to-day—these 
writers are, many of them, still ‘‘ performing ’”’ as 
usual. They regard the War as an impertinence, as 
something which will pass and allow them once more 
their old prominence in the Press. Like some of the 
lesser politicians, they regard their former tame 
theories and attitudes as put safely away in a cup- 
board, to be taken out, dusted, and presented to the 
public as good as new when the War is finished. 
Some of them do not even think it necessary to keep 
them in a cupboard. They have them all displayed in 
the ‘window as before, and are surprised and hurt when 
the public shows a disposition to pass them by. 

Let these writers look for a moment into these pages 
of M. France. Or let them read the ‘‘ Union Sacrée ”’ 
of M. Barrés. They will find that even the finest and 
most exquisite of littérateurs are giving themselves 
without reserve to this impertinence of war—not as 
spectators from a superior height, suggesting how the 
War might have been avoided or might now be shut 
down, but dedicating themselves in the simplest way 
to a record and acknowledgment of things achieved, 
friends lost and honour increased. 


THE PERSE SYSTEM. 


“ Perse Playbooks, No. 5.” By H. Caldwell Cook. W. 
Heffer. Cambridge. 4s. net. 


FIFTH volume of the ‘* Perse Playbooks”’ 

shows no shrinkage of interesting—or of debat- 
able—maitter. In presenting fresh examples of play- 
made poetry the Editor pleads for the changing of 
schoolwork into ‘‘ organised child’s play for all boys 
under 13 years of age’’. Briefly stated, his plan 
suggests a lengthened shadow, for an extended age, 
of the Kindergarten and Froebel systems. That its own 
terms are frankly revolutionary appears from the affir- 
mation that ‘‘ play is nothing less than the right way of 
doing work ’’; that it is also dangerously indeliberate 
may be judged from certain incitements—as in Book 3 
—to abolish utterly the prevailing school methods. 
‘** Pottering and patching ”’, cries the hasty reformer, 
** will not do. Let us be hearty about it.- You must 
take away those desks’’. Plans for reconstruction 
are advanced in detail. ‘‘ It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive ’’, says Mr. Cook, ‘‘ a school subject in which 
oral practice might not be conducted as play. In his- 
tory and in language lessons there can be held plays, 
debates, trials; in geography we can play at voyages 
of adventure and exploration, regional survey, trading 
enterprise, and the barter of commodities. Even the 
ogre, Grammarandanalysis, that bugaboo of the play- 
boy, could perhaps be domesticated by a process of 
allegory or dramatisation ’’. 

It is doubtless well that English teachers are not 
easily hurried into action, that they are ‘‘ slow to take 
up new ideas ’’; for so they will suspend judgment on 
innovations that must of their nature remain experi- 
mental until a generation has passed away. Moreover, 
| the world to-day is in crucible, and until it shall 
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emerge, its new-born spirit manifest, none may dis- 
tinguish with surety the last word of an effete order 
from the first word of a new. Does the Perse system 
foster hardihood? Thinking people, with all whom 
the fire has tried, desire that the ideal quality 
to be striven for and nursed by renascent humanity 
shall be strength: that strength well derived, well 
disciplined, well exercised shall become the touch- 
stone of theories, systems, government, literature, 
art. 

The Perse method intends a complete fusion of work 
in play, but the book offered for present criticism 
gives account of the ‘‘ Game of Poetry ”’ in particular. 
It should be widely read for important interests—more 
especially for experiments with the ‘‘ possibilities of 
rhythm ’’. In respect of the main point, however, 
the fusing of work and play, the gravest doubt may 
be felt whether a constant stimulating of the child’s 
imagination in order to educe self-expression might 
not prove as injurious to both actual and potential 
powers as any cramming or spoon-feeding of his un- 
willing mind. The little god-like, creative, self- 
working machine, the immature imagination is pre- 
pared to work upon all that it receives from outward 
sense; and it takes and grinds second-hand material 
no less. ‘* The imagination’’, says Emerson, ‘‘ gives 
all the value to the day. If we walk, if we talk, it is 
how many strokes vibrate on the mystic string.’’ At 
due intervals, then diversion becomes necessary. The 
man seeks, it may be, ‘‘a change of work ’’, the child 
falls naturally to play. But, we question, would a 
child that had worked all the day at playing, played at 
working, keep spirit after school time for unorganised, 
mind-composing, simple play? Work and Play are 
foils one to the other. They represent elements that 
are incapable by nature of sound composition. 


ABRACADABRA. 


“The Romance of Sorcery.” By Sax Rohmer. 
10s. 6d. net. 
R. SAX ROHMER is the author of two or three 
frankly sensational novels, and in ‘‘ The 
Romance of Sorcery’’ his endeavour has been ‘“‘ to 
bring out the red blood of the subject’’. For this 
purpose he has explored widely rather than deeply. 
From the Ginns of the ancient East and the Sibyls of 
the classic world he brings his possibly astonished 
readers by way of Apollonius, Nostradamus, Dr. Dee, 
and Cagliostro, to Mme. Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott. 
It is a queer company, and we are inclined to be sorry 
for the old wizards who here find themselves cheek 
by jowl with the modern fakirs. Magic having been 
well defined as the art and science of acquiring prestige 
and power, one should surely hesitate to call any 
person a magician who fails to win the confidence 
of a majority of contemporaries. Nostradamus, for 
instance, had every right to the title, for he won the 
trust of the crowd and of more than one king. More- 
over, he spent a great part of his life most usefully, 
cured several plagues, and was probably a much more 
capable physician than were most of the medical prac- 
titioners of his day. Even Cagliostro, scoundrel as he 
was, showed by his success in lotteries that he was 
something more than a mere charlatan. One does not 
doubt that his nice calculations had produced a system 
which, if not infallible, might, with a spice of luck, 
have given a few uneasy nights to the bank at Monte 
Carlo had he lived a century later. 

The lives of the old magicians make fascinating 
study, and consideration of their practices is not unin- 
teresting. In examining their rites and ceremonies 
one finds much that is delightfully childish as well as 
much that is disgusting or merely ridiculous. The 
pentagram, potent charm for binding ‘‘ demons of air, 
spirits of fire, spectres of water, ghosts of earth ’’, had 
rather a pretty simplicity in its use. For purposes of 
white magic this sign was traced with the single horn 
pointing upwards to symbolise the head of man, whilst 
the other four stood for his limbs. Reversed, it became 


Methuen. 


very evil indeed. In black magic there were two horns 
in the ascendant as the mark of the accursed goat of 
Mendes, and the hapless head of man consequently 
hung downwards in suggestion of general disorder and 
folly. If, however, the neophyte thinks that every- 
thing is going to be as easy as this, he is sadly mis- 
taken. Raising the devil was, for instance, a com- 
plicated task. The necessary form of words was itself 
not simple to learn, and one may chuckle on reading 
the learned Mirandola’s statement that the more unin- 
telligible it sounds, the more efficacious will it prove. 
Truly the sorcerers knew the importance of keeping 
the vulgar in the dark, and were by no means anxious 
to be tested in this supreme experiment. Before even 
beginning it, the inquisitive had to confine himself to 
one meal a day for a fortnight, and also to drink wine 
seasoned by hemp and poppy often enough at least to 
muddle his wits. Yet, as though this were not enough 
to make him see everything except what might be 
visible to his sober senses, he had still to make a circle 
of talismans, among which were included candles of 
human fat, nails from the coffin of an executed criminal, 
the head of a black cat fed on Christian flesh, the skull 
of a parricide, and several other articles equally disgust- 
ing and, one would imagine, not to be obtained with 
ease. One can well believe that the majority were 
always glad to leave this evocation to professionals 
who worked in private. 

Amateurs there doubtless were in the black business 
who did their best or worst with defective tools and a 
minimum of preparation. Old crones, it may be, now 
and then met at lonely places and made hell broth of a 
sort, and pricked images by their chimney corners with 
evil intent. Mr. Rohmer gives a succinct account of 
the activities of witch-finders in the sixteenth-century 
on the Continent, and in Stuart and Commonwealth 
days in England and Scotland. Here and there a 
beidame tried to frighten her neighbours, but usually 
the persecution was only due to man’s perpetual desire 
to find a scapegoat when his affairs do not go smoothly. 
When the cattle grow thin, the crops fail, and hens 
stop laying, one must blame somebody, and, if the 
authorities do not find us a witch, we must blame the 
authorities. Did the British Solomon really scent this 
truth, and had his judges and magistrates a glimpse of 
the same wisdom? A burning of sorcerers to stop 
popular disaffection would have been a piece of state- 
craft with something to be urged in its favour on 
grounds of expediency. 


ETHICAL REACTIONS. 


“ Conduct and the Supernatural.” By L. 8. Thornton. 
Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 
N political circles the word reactionary has an 
unpleasant sound. It implies retrograde ten- 
dencies with the assumption that all progress from the 
conditions of the case must be good and that every 
attempt to retrace a political path must be bad. This 
assumption is untenable by those who use words scien- 
tifically. In life reaction is the return to a previous 
condition, such as the access of warmth to a healthy 
body after a cold bath or the diminution of func- 
tional activity succeeding upon an artificial stimulus. 
Thus reaction may be good or bad. It is in this scien- 
tific sense and with a good connotation the book under 
review may be called reactionary. It is symptomatic 
of an ethical movement which was in progress when 
the book was written before the war and which has 
increased in volume ever since. 

It would be ridiculous for any thoughtful man to 
affect ignorance of the fact that there has been in 
existence for some time a strong anti-Christian bias 
affecting the whole superstructure of human conduct. 
There can be little doubt that this repudiation of Chris- 
tian moral standards is a direct and entirely natural 
result of the earlier rejection of Christian dogma. 
Far-seeing theologians foresaw all along that this 


would be the case, but those who repudiated the Chris- 
| tian creed did not themselves see it. Writing before 
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the war, Professor Cramb acutely remarked two 
spirit forces contending for domination over the souls 
of men. These he ranged respectively under the 
banners of Napoleon and Christ. If the catastrophe 
of the war could be regarded as a final climax, then 
it would be accurate to say, as Professor Cramb did, 
‘‘Corsica in a word has conquered Galilee.’’ But 
the war is only an incident, and even before the war 
there were signs of reaction against anti-Christism, 
which may result in changes of far-reaching impor- 
tance. Mr. Thornton writes: ‘‘ It is to be hoped that 
Nietzsche’s individualism will receive a considerable 
set-back from the present course of events in Europe. 
The fuil significance of his teaching is now laid bare 
as never before, and the world recoils from the sight 
of it. But those to whom Nietzsche was most opposed 
are faring no better. The camp followers of the Utili- 
tarians have received a rude awakening from their 
dreams. The peaceful approach of the earthly 
millennium has once moie been indefinitely postponed. 
To some of us these things have scarcely brought sur- 
prise. Only we are more than ever convinced that 
Christianity alone provides the solution of the problems 
which lie before the human race.’’ 

Reference has been made frequently to the manner 
in which ordinary men flocked to hear Mr. Bergson 
lecture upon philosophy in Paris. He spoke upon 
abstruse matters in such a fashion as to make them 
vivid with vital reality. This same quality is to be 
found in no small degree in Mr. Thorntcn’s method of 
dealing with ethical questions. It will be valued by 
men who are conscious of the reality of the dual law 
in their own members which St. Paul visualised under 
the metaphor of a combat between the flesh and the 
spirit; who see the same struggle progressing in ever- 
widening circles outside them ; and who desire that the 
situation shall be described clearly and with a due 
regard to all the complicated circumstances of the 
struggle. This Mr. Thornton attempts to do with 
lucidity and balanced judgment. If he is a very young 
man, as is said, then he has an old head upon young 
shoulders. The authorities whom he cites—he could 
easily have shown his erudition had he wished by 
going farther afield in his search for examples—are 
men whose names are upon the tongues of all— 
Nietzsche, John Davidson, Mr. H. G. Wells, Professor 
H. S. Chamberlain, and others who of late years have 
disturbed the still waters of nineteenth-century utili- 
tarianism. 

It would not be easy to better the fashion in which 
Mr. Thornton describes the various superstructures 
raised upon the common foundation of opposition to 
Christianity. He is fair, as so few Englishmen appear 
able to be at the present time, to that most unhappy 
man Nietzsche. ‘‘ Nietzsche’s early abandonment of 
Christianity, followed by that bitter hostility to it 
which he retained to the end, must have something 
deeply pathetic about it for the Christian who has 
endeavoured to study this writer sympathetically and 
knows how close he really came to the Kingdom of 
God. He was exactly the sort of man who might 
have become a tower of strength to Christianity if he 
had but once caught a glimpse of its power.’’ None 
the less Nietzsche was the first thinker of modern 
times who deliberately advocated a return from Chris- 
tian to pagan morality. ‘‘ Back to nature’’ is the 
theme upon which all the leaders of the modern ethical 
revolt try to charm away humanity from the old paths. 
One harks back to sunny Hellenism, which is placed in 
fancied antithesis to gloomy Christendom. Another 
talks of an eclecticism which will include Christianity 
and paganism in a paradise of half lights. Another 
gives allegiance, at least he did so before the war, to 
a new Teutonic ’’ way of life—‘‘ Hellenism ”’ is too 
dangerous, Christianity too unpractical. But with 
one and all Mr. Thornton deals calmly, critically and 
conclusively. . The failure of naturalism is a justifica- 
tion for a return to supernaturalism, and his method 
is as admirable on its constructive side as it is in its 
critical examination of the unsound foundations of 
naturalism. - 


Not the least valuable of the chapters in this book is 
the one entitled ‘‘ The Sex Ideal’’. It is obvious to all 
that under the régime of naturalism too much was 
allowed to depend upon the sex question, which was 
distorted out of all proportion in many minds. Mr. 
Thornton gives a valuable conspectus of the whole field 
of modern thought upon this important subject, and 
he also explains why he considers the Christian sacra- 
ment of marriage to be better individually and socially. 
The value of this conspectus is all the greater because 
since it was made there have been causes at work that 
have affected profoundly the popular attitude towards 
marriage. There is not now that readiness to allow 
ideas of self-realisation to overshadow every other 
conception with regard to sex relationship. Instead 
there is a nobler conception of duty and responsibility. 
None the less many young people of both sexes are 
questioning themselves with great earnestness as to 
what is their own duty towards the future of the nation. 
They stiil hear the siren voices calling to them from 
rocks hidden in the mists of their own inexperience. 
But they are listening for music which they dimly feel 
is not far away from any one of them, and which, like 
the Orphean melody, carries within its greater beauty 
safety and a knowledge of higher things. The desire 
to tune the ears of his readers to the heavenly harmony 
runs like a great undertone beneath all that Mr. 
Thornton writes. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


** Heroes and Heroines of Fiction.”” By Wm. Walsh. J. B. Lippincot 
Company, Philadelphia and London. Price in England, 10s. 64. 
net. 


The year 1500 has been taken as a dividing line between the 
modern days of fiction and those of “ classical, medieval, and 
legendary ” times. This book deals with the earlier period. It 
appears to have been compiled with care and scholarship, and 
covers so wide a field of literature that it includes articles upon 
Yoshitsune and Genghis Khan! This adventure into Japan and 
China is a sign of the times, but the adventure has not been 
thorough enough to be really valuable. Cannot Messrs. 
Lippincot arrange for the publication of another volume dealing 
exhaustively with Eastern literature ? 


“The Sequel to Catholic Emancipation.”’ [By Monsignor Bernard 
Ward. Twovols. Longmans, Green & Co. 21s. net. 


This is a valuable footnote to the history of last century. It 
possesses naturally greater importance to those who acknowledge 
an allegiance to the Holy See of Rome. It is the record of the 
first fruits of their deliverance from the humiliating thraldom 
placed upon Roman Catholicism by many political causes. 
Monsignor Ward writes with grace and accuracy. 


“Elementary Forms of the Relig ous Life’? By Emile Durkheim 
Trans ated from the French by J. W. Swain. George Allen & 
Unwin. 15s. net. 


It is a relief to turn from a recent perusal of the dogmatic 
utterances of a German anthropologist to this scholarly study by 
a Frenchman. Protessor Durkheim does not fall into the Teu- 
tonic mistakes of thinking that theory and fact are interchange- 
able terms, nor of examining his subject with the subtle pre- 
sumption that only the material culture of primitive peoples 
really matters. These mistakes have vitiated almost everything 
that the German scientists, despite all their great industry in 
amassing details, have done with regard to anthropology, par- 
ticularly in the matter of comparative religion. Turning to 
Professor Durkheim’s work, there is something very attractive 
in this statement: “ There are no religions which are false. All 
are true in their own fashion; all answer, though in different 
ways, to the given conditions of human existence. ... Some 
can be called superior to others, in this sense, that they call into 
play higher mental functions, that they are richer in ideas and 
sentiments, that they contain more concepts with fewer sensa- 
tions and images, and that their arrangements are wiser. But 
howsoever real this greater complexity and this higher ideality 
may be, they are not sufficient to place the corresponding re- 
ligions in different classes.” However profoundly some will 
believe that these statements must be modified, however 
variant their judgment upon the meaning of facts adduced may 
be, it will be strange if all English readers do not find Professor 
Durkheim’s arguments as valuable as they are provocative of 


thought. 
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Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


particulars address th 


GRESHAM “LIFE ASSURANCE 


LIMIT 
ST. MILDRED'S "HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


COUNTY 1 Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE and Disease, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Riske, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
4 LOMBARD ST., E.C. 

LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £&118,000,000 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


(7 


Safeguard your Health with 


J.Collis Browne's 


te short attacks SPASMS, 
PALPITATION. NYSTERI A. 
A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, 


THE BEST REMEDY 
KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. other bowel complaints. 


Always ask for a ‘“‘DR. COLLis BROWNE.’’ 
Se Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, JA) 


LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


IF YOU. 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “ Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 


SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapinc InsuRANcR COMPANIES ACCEPT 
our VaLuaTiIons oF Works OF ART, FURNITURE, AND OTHBR 
VALUABLES AS THE BASIS OF POLICIES, THUS SECURING PRO- 
TECTION TO OWNERS. INVENTORIES ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, 
20 Hanover Square, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


pas enjoy every Hotel 
HYD RO Comfort, with the Baths 


and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 
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The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
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One Year s @ 8 110 4 
Half Year ... O15 2 
Quarter Year Ne 677 
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THE BLINDED SOLDIERS 


SAILORS GIFT BOOK 


Published for the Benefit of 
Mr. C. Arthur Pearson’s Fund 


All profits from Sales devoted to helping the gallant fellows who have been 
stricken with blindness in the War. 


WORTHY 
BOOK 
FOR 

WORTHY 
OBJECT. 


BUY. 


The contributors include all names eminent in Art and Literature. The literary contents 
are full of a very real interest, and the pictures (mostly in colours) are beautifully repro- 
duced. The volume forms 


A REALLY DELIGHTFUL PRESENT 


The TATLER says: ‘A BOOK FOR THE BLIND.—Whe ene e must write enthusiastically about a book published in 
e cause of charity o' ne has always the s sneaking sensation that the pe pr who a ‘it ‘a oe r heads wisely and mu rmur, ‘Oh, ges .... 


FINE 
BOOK 
ALL 
PATRIOTS 
SHOULD 


yes 
a e know all about th at!’ the while they hi nt da ely th at all your superla atives are so mai ood-natured ‘ puffs.’ Well, some times these 

people are right, and sometimes they are mis ides sie rably. The y will be mise — = — if they” doubt my sincerity whe: en I declare that 
‘ The Blinded Soldiers and Sailors Gift Book,’ just pubis shed by Messrs. Jarro es oe e pr of thre shillings, is far and away the most interesting 
and charming gift book which has ev er heralded the comi ng of the Chris stmas Pre 


NOW READY at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. ORDER AT ONCE 


As) the demand has been enormous the publishers ask the indulgence of the public should any bookseller not 
always happen to have copies in stock. Several) big firms of printers and binders 
are va at high pressure to = trade orders. 


LONDON : JARROLD SON, 10 io 11 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 
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EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 
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to Belfort. by epirH 


WHARTON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A striking account of five visits to the Front. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
Second Impression. 


The Way of Martha and the 
Way of Mary. systTePHEN GRAHAM, 


Author of ** With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” 
‘‘ A Tramp’s Sketches,"’ &c. With Frontispiece in Colour. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times —‘‘In this book we are given more of those pictures of 
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8vo. 6s. net. 


Essays for Boys and Girls, 
A First Guide toward the Study of the War. By 
STEPHEN PAGET. Extra Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
5s. net. 
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suited to form the judgment of boys and girls, and 


Second Impression. 
Letters from a Field Hospital 


in Serbia. sy MABEL DEARMER. With 
a Memoir of the Author by STEPHEN GWYNN. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 
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life.” 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


I Pose. sy STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The World.—"' A disconnected history of the doings and sayings of a few 
individuals of diverse :haracters. They are well-drawn, and we also get 
humour and vivid descriptions of various laces and different scenes in 
different countries which make very ing r 


The Caravaners. sy the Author of “ Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden."' New edition. Pott 8vo. 


74. net. [Sev nny Series. 
* This book describes the adventures of a holiday party of Germans in 


4 Rosle. and is specially notable for the kesnness of its criticism of German 


characteristics. 
Complete List of Macmillan's Sevenpenny Series and 
New Shilling Library post free on application. 


DR. TAUSSIG’S NEW WORK. ; 
Inventors and Money-Makers. 


Lectures on some Relations between Economics and 
Psychology delivered at Brown University. By F. W. 
TAUSSIG, Ph.D., LL.B., Litt.D., Henry Lee Professor of 
Economicsin Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
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HE desire for a relief once in the week from 
the ‘crushing materialism of the time, and™ 
from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has 
probably never been so keenly felt beforey alike 
by soldiers on active service and by civilian workers: -—""-»" - 4 
hee at home ; and there was never a greater need than» 
that which exists to-day to revise and correct views 
and impressions got by hasty and dcsultory reading? 
about the war during the week. 
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